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Right on the line! 


Not only the most profitable 
Job Press any printer can operate—but 


also providing 


. a rigid, unwavering IMPRESSION, 
reducing makeready to a minimum. 








- an automatic JOGGER, holding 
12% inches of stock and giving ade- 
quate provision against overflow. 


-.a STOCK MAGAZINE holding 


2,000 sheets of 28 lb. Bond and other 
stock in proportion. 


. a system of INK DISTRIBUTION 
second to none and adjustable to all 
grades of work. 








. SPEED adaptable to all require- 
ments. 
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. and many other exclusive facilities 
and improvements contributing to eco- 
nomical production. 








. Let one of our representatives give 
you satisfactory proof of the KLUGE’S 
superiority as a general purpose press. 
Phone or write one of the branches listed 
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Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., Méfrs., St. Paul, Minn. 


BRANCHES WITH OPERATING EXHIBITS: 
NEW YORK 77 White Street | DETROIT 1051 First Street | ATLANTA .. . 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
PHILADELPHIA . . , 253 N. 12th Street CHICAGO .. . . 106 W. Harrison Street | SAN FRANCISCO . . 451 Sansome Street 
BOSTON 27 Doane Street | ST. LOUIS 2226 Olive Street | LOS ANGELES .. . 1232S. Maple Ave. 








is type supply 
sufficient for every need 


Information regarding the 
Ludlow system of job and 
display composition, and 
how it will contribute to- 
ward increasing the profit 
percentage on your opera- 
tions, will be gladly sent on 


request, without obligation. 


Tuis type supply sufficient for 
every requirement is in the form 
of Ludlow matrices, standing in 


orderly arrangement in the case. 


As the Ludlow matrices are re- 
turned to the case after each line 
is set, they are always available 
when needed. 

Any amount of job or display 


composition in the size and style 
of the matrix fonts on hand can, 
therefore, be set continuously, as 


long as desired. 

Holding forms standing for re- 
print does not diminish the type 
supply available to the composi- 
tor in the Ludlow-equipped shop. 

The costly time lost by compos- 
itors finding letters short in the 


case, or in picking live forms for 
sorts is, of course, eliminated. 

Available jobs need not ever 
be turned down because of lack 
of enough type in the cases. 

The Ludlow-equipped printer 
can solicit and sell jobs he could 
never undertake with a limited 
type supply at his disposal. 

This greater range of work 
which can be handled econom- 
ically and effectively increases 
also the productivity of press- 
room and bindery. 

By emancipating the printing 
office from the costs and hazards 
of type shortage, the Ludlow ob- 
viously makes for better profit 


and greater volume. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Set in Ludlow Karnak family 





DIRECTOMAT Adopts 
G-E Motors and Control 
as Standard Equipment 


of printing 
machinery find that General Electric’s 
complete line of motors, control, 
and other apparatus enables them to 
get exactly the equipment they need 


for each machine. 


Both the manufacturer and the user 
profit when G-E motors and control 
are used. The manufacturer is assured 
that his machine will operate at its 
best, and the user is assured of getting 
the best possible production and per- 


formance from it. 


Our line of equipment is complete— 
from full-automatic drive and control 
systems for high-speed presses to 
wire and cable, and specialized appa- 
ratus, such as electric heating units for 
metal melting. Our nationwide sys- 


tem of sales offices, warehouses, and 





DIRECTOMAT 


a stat 


service shops is ready to give prompt 


attention to your needs. 


Our nearest office is ready to help 
you. Just call or write. Your inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


betes 

The Directomat Hydrau- 
lic Matrix Press, man- 
ufactured by Lake Erie 
Engineering Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. G-E equip- 
ment, including a motor 
and control for oper- 
ating the oil pump, elec- 
tric-heating units for 
producing steam in the 
platens, and magnetic 
switches for temperature 
control, helps provide 
efficient, speedy, low- 
cost operation for this 
matrix press 


020-164 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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It took the world Thirty-Five years to profit from 


the disgrace of Englands Greatest Statesman 


): the 41 years he 


had served the British Crown nor the honors he had 


amassed counted on that black May 3rd, 1621, when 
Francis Bacon waited in the House of Lords for sen- 
tence to be passed on him. The court spoke: for hav- 
ing accepted a bribe, Bacon was to be fined £ 40,000 
— imprisoned in the Tower and forever barred from 
holding any office in the land. 

Thus at the age of 60, he who had been Attorney 
General, Lord Chancellor, and advisor to the King 
was an outcast with less voice in the affairs of state 
than the densest oaf that slept through a session in 
the House of Commons. 

Yet in the five years of life that remained to him, 
Bacon accomplished work more valuable to the world 
than anything he had achieved during his tenure of 
high office. For he amplified those philosophic and 
scientific works of his which were to become the 
foundation of modern scientific methods. 

But at the time of his death, their importance was 


not recognized. So primitive were printing methods 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 
LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 
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that it took 35 years to print and circulate enough 
copies of his writings to influence either thought or 
experiment. 

Thus again in the 17th century was demonstrated 
the truism that man’s progress is primarily determined 
by printing progress. 

Today, the newest contribution to progress in print- 
ing is Kleerfect: the Perfect Printing Paper which 
makes possible at lower prices than ever before print- 
ing of equally high quality on both sides of the same 
sheet. For in Kleerfect, apparent two-sidedness of 
surface, and color is eliminated. Moreover, Kleer- 
fect’s new and neutral color adds effectiveness to the 
reproduction of illustrations in one to four colors . 
its strength meets the requirements of the fastest 
presses... its opacity prevents show-through...its ink 
affinity insures clean-cut impressions at high speeds. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser, you owe it 
to yourself to see samples of printing on Kleerfect. 
A request to our advertising office in Chicago will 


bring them to you. 






J 


MANUFACTURED UNOER U.S. Fat. MO. 1980RD 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 








Let Your Next Cutting Machine 
Be a BRACKETT TRIMMER 


IMPROVED BRACKETT MODEL “A” SAFETY TRIMMER 


Production records show that this new, 
modern machine is cutting and trimming 
booklets, circulars, coupon books, bank 
checks, deposit slips, sales books, labels, tab- 
lets, publications and a great variety of other 
work, anywhere from 40% to 200% faster 
than the work was formerly done on reg- 
ular cutters. 

Cutting and trimming of printed work is 


almost an automatic operation on the 
Brackett Safety Trimmer. When once set 


for the job there is no guess work, no varia- 
tion. Every pile of finished work is uni- 
form. Speed and accuracy combine to give 
its users the highest quality work at remark- 


ably low cost. Easy and safe to operate. 


Ask for definite production records on 
any particular type of cutting or trimming 
in which you are interested. You will be 
agreeably surprised with the performance of 


this machine. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23d Street. New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO Boston PHILADELPHIA 


117 West Harrison St. 185 Summer Street 5th and Chestnut Sts. 


San FRANCISCO 


Sr. Louts CLEVELAND Los ANGELES, SEATTLE 


2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 1931 E. 61st Street Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
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for which Modernization 
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FAIRNESS 


forms the basis of your own code of ethics and upon it all suc- 
cessful business enterprises have been built. The steady growth 
of this company is proof that we are still serving the majority 
of the first users of Ideal Rollers. This is because we have 
endeavored to render helpful cooperation at all times and have 
appreciated and respected the viewpoints of our customers. 


QUALITY 


in the finished product is important to you as a lithographer or 
printer. It has helped create the prestige your organization has 
earned and is a builder of repeat business. We, too, enjoy a 
generous share of repeat orders from satisfied users of our prod- 
ucts, for the reason that we have always insisted upon excellence 
of workmanship throughout their manufacture. 


SERVICE 


has been termed an overworked word, but call it what you wish, 
it’s true application is a business asset. We have an apprecia- 
tion of your problems here, which is evidenced in the efforts we 
are constantly making in our plant to give you better rollers for 
your purposes at the time you need them. Convenient sales and 
service stations are located in the principal cities. 




























Check these salient points and you have the reason for 
wholeheartedly endorsing complete Ideal Roller equipment. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO +: NEW YORK 
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red Cheney Johnston, for Woodbury’s Facial Cream. Courtesy, Lennen & Mitchell. 












AS YOUR advertising literature that “certain something”... life?... sparkle? 
... quality? If not, try printing on coated papers of diamond-blue whiteness, as 
made by Cantine... Ashokan, Zena or Catskill glossy book; Canfold or M-C 


folding; Velvetone or Softone semi-dull. For offset, Lithogloss. 


q Write for specimens, or ask your distributor for a copy of ‘The Book of Cantine’s Coated Papers and 
Advertising Information” — showing coated papers for all requirements. THE MARTIN CANTINE CO., 
} Saugerties, N. Y. Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888. New York Sales Office, 41 Park Row. 


THE CANTINE AWARDS: High honors 
are given to those who show greatest skill in produc- 
ing effective printed matter. Send specimens of all jobs 
you produce on Cantine Papers—to Tie Martin Cantine 


Co.. Award Division, 41 Park Rou, New York City 
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COATED PAPERS 
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Another Webendorfer 
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PAPER SIZE: 
10% in. x 151% in. 


Little Giant Cylinder Press 


| USED BY HUNDREDS OF PRINTERS 


SHEET OFFSET Including the large number of recent orders, the following batteries have now been sold: 
12x 18 — 16x 22 


soci 4 LITTLE GIANTS to one customer 


s 


WEB UNIT OFFSET 
11x17 — 17x 22 4 LITTLE GIANTS to one customer * 
22 x 34 — and up 


LETTERPRESS 3 LITTLE GIANTS to one customer * vi shee 


LITTLE GIANT 
The Price: A Lot Less Than You Think! 
AMERICAN MADE BY 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., Inc. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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We have had amazing roller 


mileage and printing results from Daycos” 


That’s what printers are saying wherever 
Dayco Rollers are used. They’re amazed 
at the long service, the freedom from 
roller troubles, and the fine printing re- 
sults obtained with Daycos. 

Daycos are all-weather rollers, un- 
affected by extremes of cold, heat and 
humidity. They stand up under all con- 
ditions, remaining round and true and 
lively for millions of impressions and 
with scarcely any readjustment. They 





have just the right tack. They take ink 
uniformly and distribute it evenly. They 
do not shrink, crack, chip, blister, or 
crumble ...do not absorb ink. 

You can easily verify these statements 
by trying a few Daycos—say a set of form 
rollers. The experiment will cost little, 
but will certainly prove to be worth hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars to you. 

We shall be glad to give you complete 
information and send you a copy of our 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. © New York—1511 Park Murray Bldg.,11 Park Place © Chicago—Room 644, 
20 N. Wacker Drive © Detroit—2970 W. Grand Blud. © Philadelpbia—W’.D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg. © Los 
Angeles—California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St. © San Francisco—John C. Nicholson, 693 Mission St. 


Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 
THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 
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DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 

TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK 


handsome catalog which is an interest- 
ing example of letterpress and offset work 
with Dayco Roller inking. Drop us a re- 
quest for it at once. 


DAYCO DIVISION, THE DAYTON 
RUBBER MFG. CO., DAYTON, OHIO 





DAYCO 
“STAYPUT” ROLLERS 
FOR NEWSPAPERS 


They meet today’s requirements of 
higher speeds and the use of many 
halftones. They have the right 
plasticity to prevent jumpiness and 
other difficulties at the higher speeds. 
Pressmen everywhere are enthusi- 
astic about Dayco “Stayput’” Rollers. 
Dayco “Stayput” Rollers for news- 
papers are distributed through the 


NELSON ROLLER COMPANY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Illinois 



























Announcing the NEW 


The IlluminatingFeature CRAFTSMAN 


of the Craftsman Table greatly increases the 


utility and scope of this precision instrument. 
With the exacting accuracy of the geared an 
co) 


method of line-up, obtainable only on the 


Craftsman Table, color forms, back-ups, inserts, 
etc., may be accurately registered by merely 
snapping on’the lights. The surface is heavy a “A 


translucent plate glass affording an even diffused 
light without shadows. 


Book, Catalog, Periodical 
and Magazine Work 


or jobs having a plurality of forms, can be lined 
up and registered by merely keying each form 
of the job to a strike sheet. One line-up for the 
entire job and uniform perfect register through- 
out every page of the form. 




















Imposition Speeded Up 


and forms sent to press accurately positioned 
by keying forms to an oiled copy of the original 





Protected by Patent and License rights. 


BUILT IN FOUR STANDARD SIZES: 
25x38” 38x50” 45x65" 50x75” 

















strike sheet. Inaccuracies of position are im- Combining the geared method of line-up with 
mediately noted and corrected before going to r ‘ ’ : ¥ 
press. This simple and speedy method of line. aN illuminating compartment for registering 





up will save hours of unprofitable press-waiting 
time and avoid delays in deliveries. 


Practically Eliminates ACCURACY = SPEED 


Unestimated Registering Time 


Unestimated registering time is practically PROFITS 


eliminated. Estimated profits are safeguarded 


and increased. The combined features of line-up FOR THE CYLINDER PRINTER, LITHOG- 


and register provides a precision mechanical 


method of check-up standard for all depart- RAPHER, OFFSET and ROTAGRAVURE 
















semen Ronengntsttant on tie: Anon te baphesand THE CRAFTSMAN GEARED LINE-UP AND REGISTER 
methods of production. Good work requires TABLE is the most complete precision instrument of its kind known. 
good tools. Your plant is entitled to the bene- It will produce hair-line register on every close register job in a 
fits of precision time and labor-saving device. fraction of the time usually required with straight-edge and pencil. 







f F Id There is so much sa ——— ci ey onee ie a sae 
profit and speed in the Craftsman Line-up and Register Table that 
Sen d or °o er a New Descriptive Folder has been prepared. Send for acopy now. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 


Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up 
Devices for Printers and Lithographers 49-59 River Streee— W altham I Mass. 
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Patent Nos. 1,836,104 
1,895.440 
1,923,293 








.... 10 Meet Today’s BIGGER Demands 


THE DIAMOND POWER PAPER CUTTER 


Here’s a massive, efficient, modernized paper cutter 

INCH to handle bigger volumes and larger sheets, in less 

p SIZE time, at less cost, without error, accident, or delay. 
Investigate its advanced features—write at once for 

the latest illustrated bulletin ... Challenge Diamond 


“It’s a Challenge” Power Cutters are also made in 303 and 343-in. sizes. 


snes, PE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


I apt GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 4 ie 


200 Hudson Street 
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THE JONKER 


i’ Jacobus Jonker, a sixty-two year old farmer and pros- 





pector recently unearthed a piece of crystallized carbon 






in South Africa that weighed 726 carats. A diamond 





merchant who purchased it thinks it can be cut into 













one stone of about 540 carats, which would make it 


the largest diamond in the world. 








JONKER —an cbnistactat of Diamond: 
LANCASTER 
* l,: tof B / "7 


Values in precious stones are generally gauged by their weight. A 




















small diamond can have the same inherent beauty and intrinsic 
worth per carat as a larger one but its individual value and pres- 
tige is rated according to its size. 


This same dimensional rating is easily applicable to an all white 
rag bond paper. If such a criterion of value were applied to Lan- 
caster Bond, this nationally known all rag content bond - made by 
Gilbert - would be honored among bond papers as “Jonker” is 
honored among diamonds because it enjoys the largest tonnage 
production of any all rag content bond in the country. 


Lancaster Bond is unequalled in its brilliant, crystal-like clear- 
ness of color, its rich cockle finish and crackle. Where a fine quality 
paper is indicated or requested choose Lancaster Bond “The Aris- 
tocrat of Bonds” - 100% all clean, white rags. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WIS. 





Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Resource Bond 
Avalanche Bond. Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 
Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, 
Dispatch Manuscript. 
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MIANID)&, OR 2 2 
GREEN CHEESE 


One does not have to go back to the early 
part of the seventeenth century to find the 
climax of human credulity. At that time cer- 
tain minds refused to budge when Galileo 
showed them through his telescope that the 
earth travels around the sun. About two 
hundred years later, in 1835, when more 
modern telescopes had made the moon, 
which is only thirty times the earth’s diam- 
eter away, a familiar object of study, a New 
York newspaper stirred up tremendous ex- 
citement. It sold sixty thousand copies of an 
edition containing the startling news that 
the moon was inhabited. The newspaper had 
been imposed upon by an unscrupulous ed- 
itor, but the hoax was readily accepted as 
genuine. There are men today—advertising 
men — yes, even printers themselves, who 
are so amazingly credulous that when told 
that a process of printing has been invented 
which makes the basic principle of letter- 
press not only out of date, but obsolete, they 
believe it. They are so engrossed with the 
idea of saving the average 4% cost of electro- 
typing that they forget that the electrotype 


is the one medium which has enabled every 
division of the direct printing industry to 
consolidate its gains. These gains have 
placed letterpress so far ahead of other 
printing methods that, in point of quality, 
there is no comparison. The breath-taking 
realism of modern direct-color photography 
reaches the public through the economy 
of electrotyping. Relief photo-engraving, 
which freed the graphic arts from the limi- 
tations of the wood-cut, owes its economic 
success to the electrotype. Printers’ type, 
to withstand long runs and to print clean, 
must be electrotyped. Printing presses, 
from the smallest and fastest to the largest 
monsters which turn out our finest maga- 
zines, are designed to use electrotyped 
forms—and nothing else. If, suddenly, all 
these gains which the invention of electro- 
typing has consolidated, were dropped in 
favor of “saving” the so-called “cost” of 
electrotyping, printing generally would sink 
to such miserable depths of decadence that 
even another William Morris could not 
effect a renaissance. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS 





STOP 


INK OFFSET 
SMUDGING 
SLIPSHEETING 
INK DOCTORING 


RACKING * WINDING 


c 


Increase Press Speeds with the games of Miehle Automatic Horizontal Presses Now 
‘‘No-Offset’’ equipped for Quality Printing. 





Three Goss 4-Color Magazine Presses—‘‘No-Offset’’ Equipped 
for Better Impressions at Lower Cost. 


A Completely ‘‘No-Offset’’ equipped Carton Plant which has 
eliminated offset, smudging, racking, etc. 


O MATTER what size press you have, it can now 

be equipped for the Paasche ““No-Offset”’ Process 
at a price you can afford to pay. Regardless of 
the unit selected—whether it is a large fixed unit or a 
small portable to be used on different presses—you 
will have the advantages that only the incomparable 
Paasche ‘‘No-Offset’’ Process can give. 


With the Paasche ‘No-Offset’’ Process, broken de- 
livery promises because of ink offset difficulties are 
avoided. Increased press speeds, even though using 
the heavier inks (spot varnish and metallic inks, too), 
without slipsheeting, ink doctoring, racking or wind- 

ing. Quality of printing improved; no ink dimmed 

by thinners, no impressions marred by slipsheeting. 


x * 


Write today for full information regarding the Paasche 
“"No-Offset’’ Process. Learn of the newest developments 
that make it possible for you to have the vital benefits that 
only the Paasche ‘‘No-Offset” Process can give. 


Yaasche Airbrush b0 


““NO-OFFSET” DIVISION 
1905-1921 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
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Showing unit installation of ‘‘No-Offset’’ Equipment that is 
saving thousands of dollars annually. 


Your Paasche ‘‘No-Offset’’ installation will! pay for itself 
quickly—most likely in a few months. Annual savings of 
over $3 600.00 on a single press have been reported. 
Hundreds of enthusiastic users are making handsome re- 
turns on their investment with the Paasche ‘No-Offset” 
Process, of which a few are listed below— 


Manz Corporation 

W. F. Hall Printing Co. 
Michigan Carton Co. 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co. 
Poole Bros. 

Robertson Paper Box Co. 
Court Square Press 
Regensteiner Corp. 

Central Waxed Paper Co. 

F. A. Bassett Co. 

Diamond Match Co. 

Forbes Lithographing Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Match Co. 

Schmidt Printing Co. 
Universal Match Corp. 
Individual Drinking Cup Corp. 
Imperial Box Co. 

National Folding Box Co. 

A. George Schulz Co. 
Chicago Label & Box Co. 
Bloomer Bros. Co. 
Independent Pressroom 

Kable Bros. Co. 

Arrow Press, Inc. 

McGill Lithographing Co. 
Unz & Co. 


Feasche Herbrush be 


““NO-OFFSET’”’ DIVISION 
1905-1921 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 





ress A portion of bread-wrapping plant—‘‘No-Offset’’ 


Equipped for turning out highest quality 
bread wrappers. 
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‘“‘No-Offset’’ unit for high-speed rewinding presses such 
as Claybourn, Kidder, Meisel, etc. 





Battery of Miehle 2-color presses that is completely eliminating ink 
offset and smudging without slipsheeting. 
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MORE WAYS TO INCREASE 
SALES VOLUME 





Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Penna. 


Send us the new Safety Book of Check Styles, and further information on the 
subject of selling commercial! printing on Safety Paper. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Penna. 


Send me your new portfolio of printed jobs on Mimeograph Paper and a sample 
book of Hammermill Mimeograph. 





MAKE MORE MONEY PER THOUSAND 
IMPRESSIONS-WITH TROJAN +456 


The “‘healthiest”’ printing orders are those which 
permit you to make a full profit. Gummed Paper 
printing, especially on TROJAN #456 Golden- 
rod Colored Medium, enables you to make more 
profit per thousand impressions and at the same 
time save your customers some real money. By 
using this or any other Colored Medium in the 
TROJAN LINE—with sixteen colors from which 
to choose—you can eliminate the second color 
without impairing the appearance of the job. To 
capitalize to the fullest extent on this suggestion 
is to use TROJAN COLORED MEDIUMS ex- 
clusively where such an opportunity presents it- 
self. It’s processed and wrapped in the blue 
package. 


— eT THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SUPER Offices TROY, OHIO Mills 


umme Sales Branches: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis 
Look for this trade mark on cr epee ss z =; ae ee ws am De | 


every blue-wrapped package— < 
it is your protection. (SS 


‘3’ Gummed Paper 


al ee = On On -2—- 2-9-8 Od 


The Gummed Products Company, Troy, Ohio: 
Send me a copy of 
**Printing on Gummed Papers” 
] **How to Select Trojan Gummed Paper”’ 


(Please attach to your business stationery) 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Know? 


Buckeye Cover has a new girl friend. And és she marvelous? 


Now wouldn’t you like to know? Well, Buckeye Cover is 
unselfish and you shall know. Watch for her in next issue. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Makers of good paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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NEW TYPES 


for. MONOTYPE USERS 






Since the first of this year we have made STYMIE LIGHT ITALIC, No. i901 
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sizes can be had on request in writing. 
| used for almostany 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co. , 
24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. kind of hig. A tf T 90 / 















AMERICAN CASLON, No. 637 STYMIE MEDIUM CONDENSED, No. 590 


USE METAL BASE __ THIS CONDENSED SERIES IS 


for mounting cuts and _ ideal for advertisements that 
zinc etchings for $637 need AA KKRR aa tlyy $990 




























AMERICAN CASLON ITALIC, No. 6371 STYMIE EXTRABOLD CONDENSED, No. 490 


A POPULAR ITALIC THE MONOTYPE USER 
letter designed for casting has the advantage of a 
on your Monotype $637 l AA KK RR aatt yy 5490 














JEFFERSON GOTHIC, No. 227 BASKERVILLE BOLD, No. 453 


ON-DISTRIBUTION (5 The REYNOTE( MONOTYPE TYPE 


THE MONOTYPE SYSTEM. IS MANY 1sused universally by 
JRO AR KH MM NI RR 30 MU $227 printers and the $453 


(Machine Typesetting, 8 to 18 poin’ 
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DRYING OVENS FOR VARNISH-GUM-LACQUER. 
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_LABELS*FOLDING GARTONS-POSTERS-MAGAZINE COVERS 





Manufacturers of magazine covers, display cards 
and mounts, car cards, window stickers, hosiery 
labels, laundry shirt bands, etc., can do high-grade 
glossy varnishing as well as edge and strip gum- 
ming with this coating and drying equipment. 


STEAM HEAT 


An efficiently designed steam radiator with an 
automatic heat control is used. Due to ;the circula- 
tion, the air in the oven cannot become saturated 
with fumes. 





POTDEVIN MACHINE CO -1223-38"ST.. BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


GAS HEAT 


With gas heat, a separate furnace is placed along- 
side the drying oven, and the hot air is forced into 
the oven. There are no flames in the oven, therefore 
no fire hazard. 


AIR CIRCULATION 


A large blower forces hot air at high velocity 
down on the sheets as they travel on a conveyor 
through the oven. A large percentage is reheated 
and reused for greater efficiency. The sheets move 
around on the conveyor. Varnish fumes and gas 
fumes are exhausted out of chimney. 





indispensable on the BIG JOBS-saves 


When you need real production on insert- 
ing and saddle stitching—when you would 
like to have one automatic machine han- 
dling the full production of your fastest 
folders—you can’t afford to get along 
without this fast gang-head stitcher. 

It does inserting and saddle stitching auto- 
matically in one operation, with a great 
variety of combinations up to 9000 oper- 
ations per hour. It replaces three or four 
single-head stitchers. 





up to 9000 saddle stitching 
operations per hour » » 


MONEY on the little ones 


But it doesn’t stand idle waiting for big 
runs. Setting-time and adjustments 
amount to so little, you can afford to use 
it on all the jobs. It is simple, trouble- 
proof, and a demon for work. Write for 
Bulletin I-11. THE CHRISTENSEN MA- 
CHINE CO., 100 Fourth St., Racine, Wis. 
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CHRISTENSEN GANG WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 






















Hard working printed forms, whose lives are crammed with 
action and rough handling, should have the extra strength 
of Howard Bond. They should be as easy to print, write, type 
and erase on as Howard Bond. They should be easily and 
quickly identified by color signals as Howard Bond’s 14 un- 
mistakable colors (plus whiter-than-snow white—all with 
envelopes to match). And especially should be as economical 
in price as Howard Bond. 

Check Howard Bond for uniform quality. Try it for your 
blank forms and find out for yourself why so many bond paper 
users and printers have standardized on Howard Bond. This 
is the real test. 

Compare it! Tear it! Test it! And you will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Urbana, Ohio 





The Nation’s Business Paper 


COMPARE IT! TEARIT! TESTIT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 
The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio. 
Send me the new Howard Portfolio. 
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of BLANK FORMS 


PASS THROUGH HIS HANDS 
EVERY YEAR «o 
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Howard Bond in 
Wove, Linen, Ripple, 
Hand Made and Crash 
Finishes; Howard 
Laid Bond in Antique 
and Smooth Finishes; 
Howard Ledger; 
Howard Posting 
Ledger; Howard Writ- 
ing; Howard Mimeo- 
graph; Howard En- 


velopes, 13 Ib. for Air 
Mail, Fourteen Col- 
ors and White, Six 
Finishes. 
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“DISCARDED 
ALL OTHER 
BASES” 


The Jobson Printing Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was so completely sold 
on the exceptional utility of genuine 
jens Lonnse PMC STERLING TOGGLE BASES 

that it discarded all other bases for this 
modern method of complicated plate 
mounting. In addition, STERLING 
TOGGLE BASES reduced electrotype 
costs by eliminating the excessive 


blocking charge. 








When you wish to ship anything, all that is necessary to To capitalize on maximum lock-up 
summon Railway Express is a telephone call. That simple : : * 
operation snaps into instant action the nation-wide organi- economies—to insure perfect engenes 
zation of swift trains, trucks and experienced men, whether on the press—is to replace antiquated 
you wish to ship one little package or a hundred big ones. A . 

Railway Express truck will pick up your shipment, speed it to methods with the modern advantages 
fast passenger trains to be rushed to destination. A receipt will of sturdy, semi-steel STERLING TOG- 
be taken from consignee to prove safe delivery. Pick-upand delivery : 

service in all principal cities and towns, at no extra charge. @ For GLE BASES. More valuable informa- 
information or service phone nearest Railway Express agent. tion for the asking. 


ON THE AIR @ TUNE IN on the RAILWAY EXPRESS 
NEWS PARADE @ Every week from the following stations ee 


Boston, WEEI e New York, WOR e Cleveland, WHK e Chicago, 
WLS e St. Louis, KWK e New Orleans, WDSU e Dallas, WFAA 
Atlanta, WGST e San Francisco, KYA e Los Angeles, KNX 
Seattle, KOMO e Minneapolis-St. Paul, KSTP e Baltimore, WBAL 


Watch se a ‘STE RLI Nn G , 
RAILWAY EXPRESS | geo ae 
AGENCY INC. ella i tgs Arte 


Conoda: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. im. J. Light & Co., London 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE Mow Voh.Y,  Anawhe: Canihad 6 Conpenn, Shey ss 0.0, Visual & Conpeeas an 
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A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 


New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION 
MANILA, P.I. 





Sales Offices: 





R. V. CARL R. C. FRASCHE A. B. GROSSENBACHER 
2236 Lincoln Ave. 215 North Seventeenth St. COMPANY 
Lakewood, Ohio Birmingham, Ala. 305 S. W. Fifth Ave. 

(Cleveland ) Portland, Oregon 





Sole Licensees for Printing Inks Manufactured by 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory 


82-90 PETER STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
Cor. Vallee and Benoit Sts. 179 Bannatyne Ave. E. 
MONTREAL, QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Cor. Jackson Ave. and Prior St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The front page of this insert is printed with the following inks: 
REFLEX BLUE 12476 





BRITISH RED $454 


Printed in Canada 












“FF WO FRISH SETTERS” 
By Lynn Bogue Hunt, New York Cit 


Printed by the W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
from three-color plates made by Barnes- 
Crosby Company, and used for cover of the 
November, 1935, Rotarian, official publi- 
cation of Rotary International, Chicago, IIl. 
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GREAT LETTERPRESS INDUSTRY 
MUST WAKE UP-NOW 


@ As one who for over a half cen- 
tury has kept in constant touch with the 
letterpress developments which have 
helped to confirm the slogan, “Print- 
ing, the Mother of Progress,” as being 
based on facts, I have followed with 
intense interest the swift and almost 
tragic growth of competing processes 
which have almost reversed that slogan, 
so that now, in many instances, it seems 
more accurate to say, “Printing, the 
victim of retrogression.” 

Hence, I have perused with deepest 
interest the article by A. G. Fegert in 
Tue INitaANp Printer for October, 
which, contrary to my apprehensions, I 
find eminently fair and free from either 
bias or misconception. As an “inquiring 
reporter” he has well lived up to the 
best traditions of the profession, stat- 
ing clearly the facts as he found them, 
with a minimum of coloring. Taken all 
in all, this seems to be one of the best 
recapitulations of the existing situation 
yet presented. 


Other Details in Picture 


Yet there remain other salient facts 
which might well be brought out, as 
necessary to a broader understanding 
of a situation which has become almost 
a storm center in letterpress printing 
circles. Rather naturally and logically 
these include photoengraving and elec- 
trotyping,the proponents of which pro- 
cesses have recently become particularly 
articulate in their demands that letter- 
press printing should be accorded a 
still greater degree of consideration by 
buyers,—this naturally increasing the 


volume of business done by the photo- 
engraver and the electrotyper. 

It is easy and natural to ascribe the 
present situation in letterpress printing 


to the depression; yet even now, while - 


most other lines of industry are report- 
ing material gains in activity, one may 
travel the length and breadth of the 
land and find conditions in printing 
establishments doing only letterpress 
work, substantially as follows: 

Smaller plants, doing the “Gordon 
press” kinds of printing; fairly busy. 

Medium plants; just the same as to 
smaller production units, particularly 
of the automatic or high-speed type; 
larger presses mostly idle. 

Large plants, equipped with many 
large cylinders (particularly of older 
types) ; total volume very low; a few 
automatic machines busy. 

Specialty plants, particularly where 
equipment includes rotary presses for 
printing in one or more colors; very 
busy, many of them are running twenty- 
four hours a day. 

These, of course, are but generali- 
ties, with many variants. At the same 
time one finds that concerns specializ- 
ing in offset, and the offset depart- 
ments of concerns handling both kinds 
of work, are very busy, some to the 
point of twenty-four-hour days. 


Over-Equipped Long Ago 
The fairly universal prevalence of 
these conditions makes the observer 
wonder at them. Yet if he has a good 
memory he perhaps recalls that for 
several years prior to 1929, a quite 


By Fred WY Gage 


widespread complaint was voiced at 
various printers’ gatherings, usually to 
the effect that ‘“‘the industry is consid= 
erably over-equipped.” 

So long as boom conditions prevailed, 
this situation was not so acutely notice- 
able. Even old and relatively inefficient 
machines had some production value, 
and so were kept operating. 

For several years prior to 1929, 
plenty of employing printers probably 
had become increasingly aware of the 
fact that rotary printing was the only 
economically correct answer to the keen 
demand for decreased production cost. 
As to why its introduction was rela- 
tively slow, we shall consider later. 


The Real Weak Spot 


In any event, the depression forced 
on everyone, including printing buyers, 
the apparent necessity for saving every 
possible dollar of expenditure. Slow- 
running, and unproductive units were 
placed “‘under canvas” and have been 
there ever since. Fast automatic units 
and rotaries were installed and have 
been kept busy. 

All through these years, however, as 
the readers of every printing-trades 
publication will admit, the average 
printer apparently has been oblivious 
to the power of printing ink in adver- 
tising his own business. At every 
meeting of employing printers, fervent 
orators have dwelt on this deplorable 
situation and exhorted the printers to 
become better salesmen. 

Ceaseless reiteration, however, has 
seemed to make little impression on the 
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average printer. A notable few, who 
prospered thereby, became consistent 
advertisers and good merchandisers of 
their own product. Others indicated the 
shallowness of their belief by sporadi- 
cally sending forth a few blotters or 
fire-alarm cards. Indeed, it may possi- 
bly be of more than passing interest 
when some future historian isolates 
and identifies the particular “germ of 
inaction” which so plainly marked this 
period. Its results we know too well, 
but they are none the less virulent. 


Why Costs Are Excessive 


As has been intimated previously, 
relief printing was losing to compet- 
ing processes before the lush years of 
1926-1929, but apparently no one, in 
any business, was paying any attention 
to signs. Hence, when economic pres- 
sure became more and more acute, the 
average printer was in no position to 
meet the situation. 

For vears “Lex” Claybourn has been 
lifting up his voice at gatherings of 
printers and platemakers, imploring 
them to eliminate, or at least greatly 
lessen, the admitted gross waste of 
press makeready time, by giving atten- 
tion to precision methods in preparing 
a form for the press. 

Electrotypes were admittedly far 
from what they should be. The electro- 
typer gave as an excuse the known ine- 
qualities in the presses and the patent 
bases used by the printer, while the 
photoengraver saw in this situation no 
incentive for accuracy. Ordinary wood 
bases, which might or might not stay 
level, and might or might not be type 
high, and which were rarely trimmed 
to a size to meet the printer’s needs, 
were the common product of both elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

A form made up of such diverse and 
devil-may-care units required a scan- 
dalous amount of time for makeready, 
and was a prolific cause of gray hair 
and profanity in the pressroom. 

All these elements combined gave 
Indictment Number 1 against letter- 
press printing—E cessive Costs. 

In an endeavor to meet rotary con- 
ditions and to counteract the high cost 
of makeready, flat-bed printing-press 
manufacturers and engineers gave all 
possible attention to increased speed in 
their machines. It is only fair to say 
that the ink- and roller-makers, the 
manufacturers of automatic feeders, 
and of folding and binding machinery 
most nobly coéperated. 

Letterpress rotary printing was seen 
to possess many attractive features, 
although regarded by many as having 
little better quality than that of news- 
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paper production. First, the necessary 
curved printing plates, in each instance 
when work of good quality, carrying 
halftones, was required, had to be elec- 
trotypes. Few electrotypers had either 
the equipment or the necessary techni- 
cal knowledge for their production. 
Nor were there available any consider- 
able lines of rotary presses, although 
Claybourn was bringing out examples 
with very interesting possibilities. 

All this time, offset and rotagravure 
were growing in importance and in vol- 
ume of production. Being new in the 
field, their proponents wisely employed 
sound selling methods and high-class 
salesmen in order to make their merits 
and advantages known. (Right here is 
where few letterpress printers seemed 
to learn anything from the sales meth- 
ods that were literally taking their 
bread and butter away.) There were 
admittedly good arguments in favor of 
these new processes, as well as serious 
defects. Type matter was not cleanly 
rendered by offset for a number of 
years, and printers, as well as some 
buyers, were wont to regard this as a 
fatal defect. 


Economic Arguments 

There were, however, very vital eco- 
nomic arguments, which still exist and 
have become increasingly hard to meet, 
as offset quality improved. First, the 
relative ease of preparing the printing 
surface photographically, together with 





For years the keen judgment of 
Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, has helped to guide executive 
councils of leading trade associations 
in their efforts to promote measures 
designed to produce permanent bene- 
fits within the graphic arts industries 


The Inland Printer for November, 1935 


the practical elimination of makeready, 
as compared with the accumulated costs 
of composition, photoengraving, and 
electrotyping. Second, the 100 per cent 
adaptability of the process to rotary, 
high-speed printing—this of enormous 
advantage in mass production. Third, 
the paper used. While fair quality let- 
terpress printing could be accomplished 
on an uncoated paper by the usual let- 
terpress methods, it was conceded that 
enameled stock was (and is) essential 
to the clearest, sharpest results. Just 
how this affects the situation is readily 
seen by a simple example. 


Can Use Cheaper Paper 


Let us assume that a sheet of enam- 
eled paper, 25 by 38-70 is about right 
for a certain catalog. One ream—500 
sheets—of a good, merchantable grade, 
in ton lots might cost 914 cents a 
pound, or $6.475. If regular “offset 
book” be used (and all paper mer- 
chants are prepared to furnish stock of 
this classification in many sizes and 
weights), it will be found that practi- 
cally the same bulk and “feel” of the 
70-pound enamel will be secured by 
using a 60-pound offset sheet. A ream 
of this stock, also purchased in ton 
lots, might cost 714¢ a pound, or $4.35, 
—a total difference of a bit over two 
dollars a ream. And papers of still 
lower price can be printed by offset. 

Moreover—and this is also a mighty 
important factor—the application of a 
coating to paper is, as yet, by no 
means an exact science. While it is 
done in the web, such apparently una- 
voidable defects occur as to make nec- 
essary cutting it into single sheets, 
which are then sorted and defective 
ones rejected. 

This means that rotary printing from 
the web on enameled paper is as yet 
impracticable, although many of the 
stocks used in offset printing, from 
news-print up, are sold “‘in the roll.” 

Automatic feeders have been per- 
fected which will feed enameled sheets 
to guides much more rapidly than any 
flat-bed press can handle them. They 
have made sheet-fed rotaries almost as 
rapid as those printing from the roll. 

Naturally, too, far greater varieties 
of printing papers are available in sin- 
gle sheets than in the roll—this being 
a condition of equal advantage to both 
of the processes. 

In this connection, no attempt has 
been made to touch on all the ramifica- 
tions of letterpress or of offset; special 
machines for special purposes, such as 
ticket printing, for instance, have been 
highly developed. Also, in recent years, 
the simplest, smallest types of offset 
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machines have come into the field as 
standard office equipment, and have 
proved that they are capable of unex- 
pectedly good results. 

As a competitor of commercial let- 
terpress printing, rotagravure seems 
to have been less felt than has offset. 
Originally the preparation of a copper- 
faced printing cylinder was a slow, 
expensive operation, justified only by 
such long runs as the average Sunday 
supplement demanded. With various 
improvements in the process, including 
especially the use of a thin, easily 
removed and replaced copper “skin” on 
the cylinder, and more mechanically 
sound mechanisms throughout, rota- 
gravure is increasing in favor. 


Picture-Conscious Public 

During these recent vears, constant 
improvements in photography, in pho- 
toengraving, and in all other illustra- 
tive processes, have made the American 
public “‘picture conscious” to a high 
degree. More recently this demand has 
grown into “color consciousness,’ so 
that even our daily newspapers present 
display ads and halftones in colors. 
These are remarkably effective, espe- 
cially when we consider the almost 
unbelievable high speed of production. 
Their increasing use is proof of their 
selling power. 

Still more notable is the perfection 
and the use of improved photographic 
apparatus, whereby photographic neg- 
atives are made in 1/50th of a second 
exposure, in natural colors. The results 
are simply breath-taking in their fidel- 
ity and brilliance, as shown in the four- 
color process engraving and printing in 
which certain houses now specialize. 
Nothing approaching these results has 
ever been achieved by any competing 
printing process. 


Clearness and Brilliance 


It is quite freely admitted that even 
in one-color printing, a well made and 
well printed (on good enamel stock) 
halftone has a certain clearness and 
brilliance that finds no equal in illus- 
trations preduced by other processes. 
Fegert’s article brings these points out 
very clearly. 

In all fairness, it should be said that 
the better grades of offset (and rota- 
gravure) have a certain degree of soft- 
ness which unquestionably has high 
artistic value. (Yet who would ask for 
anything more beautiful in this respect 
than the halftone of “The Old Butter- 
nut” which faced the first page of the 
article referred to?) 

With these admitted advantages in 
its favor (and not overlooking the dis- 







































Striking cover, original in colors, of initial issue of magazine to be published 
coéperatively and sent out by members of the American Photo-Engravers 
Association to individual prospect lists. Letterpress qualities will be stressed 


advantages), why has letterpress print- 
ing fallen to an apparently low ebb? 
Why must our friends of the photo- 
engraving industry decide to put forth 
a new publication to show how engrav- 
ings should be made and printed? Why 
should the usually calm and peaceful 
electrotypers’ association buy space in 
these columns to declare in big letters 
(and pretty nearly prove it in smaller 
type) that “Printing Needs a Mop!” 
Well, probably it does! But it needs 
and has for many years needed other 
things of still greater importance. 


What Is Needed 


It needs to awaken to its dignity and 
greatness, and to the part it deserves 
in the great scheme of existence. 

t needs leadership—men of vision 
and understanding, who will not allow 
the dollar mark to outshine the ideal of 
skilled craftsmanship. 


It needs the inculeation of a real 
love for, and appreciation of, honest 
work well done. 

And not for one moment forgetting 
that there is and always will be an eco- 
nomic problem involved, let us clearly 
admit and remember that the ability to 
sell his product and the results it will 
accomplish is necessary to the printer. 


An Overlooked Opportunity 

Right there is where the average 
printer has been overlooking his great- 
estopportunity. Particularly during the 
depression years, when he should have 
been the more alert to this situation, 
he has allowed himself to be “pushed 
around” and to be positively degraded, 
instead of asserting his position in no 
uncertain ways. 

“Poor salesmanship” you will say? 
Rather—almost no salesmanship what- 
soever. So now the trade cousins of the 
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printer,—the photoengravers and the 
electroty pers—ones who formerly have 
been content to take a drink at the 
trough of patronage along with the 
printer, feel that they must pump the 
water, lest there ultimately be no slak- 
ing of thirst for anybody! 


No Laughing Matter 


Obviously there is a tragic need for 


an awakening in the entire letterpress 


industry, if there is to be anything 


approaching a return to its old-time 
activities and prosperity. 

Millions of invested capital and hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives are 
at stake. As one who has also chewed 
the bitter cud of disappointment, the 
writer makes no pretense of having 
worked out any formula which could 
magically bring sunshine into an admit- 
tedly drab picture. 

While these are without doubt years 
of almost unbelievable and really revo- 
lutionary changes, it hardly seems pos- 
sible that, as one enthusiastic advocate 
of offset declared just recently, “Let- 
terpress printing is on its way out.” 

True, we see in other industries, 
equally dramatic and swift changes. 
Witness, rayon in the fine-fiber field. 
Also, the apparently approaching doom 
of the lowly beer bottle, as the tin-can 
hosts advance to an economic battle 
which apparently can have but one 
ending. But the cards do not seem to 
be quite so definitely “‘stacked” against 
letterpress printing. 


What to do? 

Perhaps it would increase the morale 
of the letterpress printer if he were to 
carefully and calmly survey his indi- 
vidual situation, and try thinking as a 
substitute for newspaper headline edu- 
cation. He would then realize that there 
still are many things in his favor, most 
of which were ably set forth in Feg- 
ert’s article. 

First, he should be heartened by the 
knowledge that his trade cousins, the 
photoengravers and electrotypers, have 
already girded up their loins to go 
forth and battle for him. Furthermore, 
that millions of people and of dollars 
interested and invested in papermak- 
ing, press manufacturing, typefound- 
ing and typecasting, machinery manu- 
facturing (to mention but a few), are 
also vitally concerned and more. than 
willing to aid. 

If his study reveals that antiquated 
methods, slow machines, and incompe- 
tent planning handicap him, out into 
the junk they must go! More than once 
the surgeon has to amputate a leg— 
sometimes both of them—that the body 
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may live! And very often the patient 
develops unexpected ability to adjust 
himself to the new condition. 

And in this instance, the patient has 
much in his favor. A rugged constitu- 
tion is his by inheritance. Four centur- 
ies of prestige give honest testimony to 
the fact that ‘“Printing—the art pre- 
servative of arts” has measured up to 
its responsibilities. 

A reawakening to some of the funda- 
mentals of manufacturing and mer- 
chandising are so clearly indicated that 
there would seem to be no need for fur- 
ther iteration. Resolution, courage, and 
dauntless energy must be employed. 

Yes, there will always be present a 
struggle for survival of the fittest. But 


this by no means dooms as unfit those 
who find it necessary to fight in order 
to maintain their position! 

This would seem to be exactly the 
situation in which letterpress printing 
today finds itself. It must fight, and 
fight intelligently, first shaking off all 
the impediments so clearly indicated 
and generally recognized. 

So, welcoming the valiant fighters 
who are anxious to stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder with them (and their name is 
legion), and giving them all possible 
coéperation, let the letterpress printers 
go forth, even as do our heroes of the 
pigskin these fine, crisp autumn days, 
and like them— 

“Fight ‘em! Fight ‘em! Fight ’em! 


Photograph of milkweed gives the photoengraving process a real test in hold- 
ing finest detail. Beautifully printed on the cover of publication of the Jaqua 
Company, Grand Rapids, it reflects notably the highest quality standards 
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Modern lypography-loday 


An answer to the question frequently asked The Inland Printer: ‘What are the practical features of 












modern typography thal any compositor can understand?” The first of a series of two articles by the 


author of the first book in English on modern layout in which he demonstrates with practical examples 


By Douglas C. Me Murtrie 


ITTLE MORE THAN FIVE YEARS AGO a 
| style of composition and layout 
generally referred to as “modern typog- 
raphy” began to make its impress on 
American typographic practice. As the 
designers of printing began to ‘‘go mod- 
ern” without understanding very clearly 
the principles behind the new school of 
typography, numerous rather weird 
and unsound specimens of composition 
made their appearance. These aroused 
the disfavor of the conventionally 
minded printers and critics, and such 
pseudo-modern typography became the 
chief bone of contention in any discus- 
sion of the physical form of printing. 

But the meritorious features of gen- 
uine modern typography, as_intelli- 
gently interpreted, are of such tangible 





quite generally recognized and put to 
effective use. 

It is easy to theorize and to multiply 
words about a new style of layout and 
typography without giving to printers 
a very practical understanding of just 
how the modern idea of design applies 
to composition being handled in the 
course of their day’s work. This article 
will therefore present in concrete form 
the features of modern typography that 
the printer can apply to everyday 
printing to increase its selling effec- 
tiveness and thus contribute to the sat- 
isfaction and to the financial success 
of his customers. 

What, then, are the features of mod- 
ern typography which have proved 
their worth in actual experience over 


the same copy set in the same space in 
the way the modern typographer might 
lay it out. 

Modern designing derives its princi- 
ples of work from the engineer, who 
plans a product so it will serve as per- 
fectly as possible the purpose for which 
it is intended. To the modern designer, 
as to the engineer, fitness to purpose is 
the supreme law, to which all other 
considerations must bow. In most cases 
the main sacrifice is traditional preju- 
dice; in few cases does the beauty of 
the product suffer from this hard- 
headed, utilitarian attitude. As a matter 
of fact, beauty is usually enhanced by 
adherence to the engineer’s principles, 
for the object perfectly suited to its 
function is beautiful. Witness the steel 

















Your presence i8 requested at an important 


meeting of the executive committee Tuesday, 
Oétober fifth, in The Blue Room, promptly 
at seven forty-five o'clock. It is imperative 


that a quorum be present due to matters of 


importance that need immediate attention. 


in the 


promptly 





Your presence is requested at an important meeting 
of the Executive Committee 


Tuesday, October 5 
Blue Room 


7:45 p.m. 


It is imperative that a quorum be present due to 
important matters that need immediate attention 

















worth to typographers aiming to get 
their sales messages read in a busy, 
fast-moving, and blasé world, they are 
firmly established in our present-day 
typographic practice. The rough cor- 
ners have been worn off, the European 
mannerisms have become American- 
ized, and the freakish and _ illegible 
manifestations have given way to a sim- 
pler and more sensible style. Modern 
typography is no longer a strange out- 
sider. It has been adopted into the fam- 
ily circle and its good qualities are now 


Fig. 1. Meeting notice set, as written, in a single para- 
graph. It is easy to read, but difficult to comprehend 












the last five years? Those features 
which seem to me of sufficient impor- 
tance to be here discussed may be enu- 
merated thus: 

1. Fitness to purpose 

2. Interpretation of copy 

3. Non-symmetry 

4, Geometric pattern 

5. Simplicity 

6. Attention attraction 

Some of these are here illustrated by 

examples of good composition in the 
conventional manner, contrasted with 





Fic. 2. Notice set from same solid paragraph of copy, 
but with the important points stressed typographically 





bridges, the airplanes, the dynamos, 
and other engineering products. 

When we are planning a piece of 
printed matter, then, the first effort 
will be to have it serve its purpose as 
perfectly as possible. Since the aim of 
all printing is to deliver a message, 
through the media of type and picture, 
to the comprehension of the reader, 
he immediately acknowledges a new 
respect for legibility. He is not satis- 
fied with printing which can be read; 
he seeks to lay out typography which 
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will be read in the brief time available 
for reading today. 

He will aim to fit the size, character. 
paper, typography, and illustration as 
skilfully as possible to the object the 
printed piece is planned to accomplish. 
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SHIRLEY’S 


THE MOST POPULAR 
OF ALL THE DOWNTOWN 
RESTAURANTS 
AND IS OPEN THE WHOLE 
YEAR ROUND. 
WHEN YOU WANT A WELL- 
COOKED MEAL 
SERVED AT A MODERATE 
PRICE — VISIT 


SHIRLEY’S 
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Fic. 3. A balanced, dignified, and tradi- 


tional setting of a restaurant advertisement 


After studying the requirements, he 
decides whether it is to be a sales cir- 
cular on newsprint or an elaborate book- 
let printed in process colors; whether 
it is to be a government postcard or a 
smashing broadside. No matter what 
the ability put into the layout, much 


effort and expense will go for naught 


To attain a successful result none 
but the most readable type faces can 
be adopted for text composition. For 
heads composed of a few words only, 
adequately set off by white space, a 
wider range of type is permissible. 


Shirley’s 

The most popular 
of all the downtown 
restaurants and is open 
the whole year round 
When you want a 
WELL-COOKED MEAL 
Served ata 
MODERATE PRICE 
Visit 


Shirley’s 











Fic. 4. Note the attention-attracting rule, 
black type, and display of sales features 


For body matter the good traditional 
type faces are always safe. For copy of 
limited length any one of the well 
designed sans-serifs may be used, or 
one of the good flat-serifs which have 
been found to be more readable. 

Lines too long to read easily will be 


frowned upon, insufficient leading is 








Just Pick Up 


the Phone 
and Call 
BLACK 9000 


We Deliver 





No trouble at all to get the 
best of groceries at the low- 
est possible market prices. 


PORTER’S 


Silverton 




















Fig. 5. Sound composition, good type face, and some modern 
features in layout of this advertisement. But just what is sold? 


if the primary decision regarding the 
kind of printed piece calculated to 
deliver the results desired is wrong. 
With this decision made, the modern 
typographer turns his attention to the 
problem of type choice and arrange- 
ment, and selection, size, and placing 
of illustrations, with a healthy respect 
for legibility and the graphic quality. 
size, and effectiveness of pictures. 
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taboo. and lower case will be preferred 
to capitals. But these precepts, based 
on physiological functions rather than 
on cycles of style, are well known to 
readers of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 

Suffice it to say that the typographer 
will constantly remind himself that the 
only message worth printing at all is 
one which is legible enough to invite 
and hold the prospect’s attention. 


We deliver. No trouble at all now to get the best of 


GROCERIES 


at the lowest possible market prices . . 


the telephone and cal BLACK 9OOO 
PORTER'S. Silverton Boulevard 
Fi TERR: a TTT 


Fic. 6. The modern typographer has taken slight liberties with 
copy to give advertisement intelligent typographic interpretation 


In my opinion this is one of the most 
important features of good modern 
typography. Having won emancipation 
from the time-worn precept that all 
typography should be of even color and 
restful, the designer can put type on 
paper in almost any way that will best 
serve the desired end, usually to pro- 
mote sales. The axiom that “‘type is the 
tone of voice in printed advertising” 
has been repeated time and time again 
by many authorities who did not really 
mean it, for they have been unwilling 
to carry this principle to its logical con- 
clusion by putting into type composi- 
tion the inflection and emphasis that a 
forceful speaker puts into a spoken 
message before an audience. 

There are two extremes of diction. 
One is represented by a legislative 
clerk reading, in a dreary monotone, in 
order to fulfil a formality, the text of 
some bill or resolution well known to 
the members of an assembly, none of 
whom is paying any attention to him. 
This might be likened to so-called 
“straight-matter” composition. 

Let us contrast with this the sales 
story told by an able young salesman 
who has succeeded in making a twenty- 
minute engagement with the president 
otf a company which could save much 
expense by installing the equipment 
which he is selling. Will he speak in a 
monotonous voice, or will he enumerate 
the advantages of his product, using 
all the resources of inflection and 
emphasis at his command, in order to 
make his main points in such a way 
that his important prospect will carry 


. just pick up 





a | 


them in his mind? I venture the guess 
that his diction will be quite different 
from that of the legislative clerk. 

It is one of the great merits of adver- 
tising, that type can do for a printed 
message in the way of inflection and 
emphasis just what our salesman was 
doing. The variety of weights and 
widths in which the better modern 
types are available give typographers 
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practically unlimited resources for the 
interpretation of copy in print. 

What do I mean by interpretation 
of copy? I mean an intelligent analy- 
sis of the copy which comes to the 
typographer for layout, to determine 
what are the points which are most 
important for the reader to compre- 
hend and carry in his memory. 

The copy as written by a customer 
who does not understand the potential 
resources of typography in the modern 
manner may be written in a solid type- 
written paragraph. It is the job of 
the layout man seeking conscientiously 
to serve the interests of that customer, 
to break the copy down into logical 
divisions, to pick out the selling points 
which should be emphasized, and to 
put these points into type which will 
convey the emphasis to the reader. 

The resulting arrangement may not 
be so pretty or pleasing, the color of 
the type area will not be so even, the 
composition will certainly not be as 
restful as will the more conventional 
arrangement of the same copy, but the 
printed job is almost sure to make a 
more insistent demand for the reader’s 
attention, and leave a clear impression 
of the important points of the story on 
his or her mind. 

What can be done in interpreting 
copy typographically is quite surpris- 
ing. But let us have done with theory 
for the moment and consider some con- 
crete examples of copy handled well 
typographically in the traditional style 
contrasted with the same copy, with 
which a typographer with the modern 
viewpoint has taken liberties, with the 
aim of impressing the important points 
of the story on the mind of the reader. 

Let us start with a straightforward 
notice written by the secretary of an 
organization, calling a meeting of the 
executive committee. It is typed and 
sent to the printer who sets it in a dig- 
nified and attractive form, as shown in 
Figure 1. But to the modern layout 
man, this copy was more than sixty 
words to be set in a beautiful type face. 
He visioned busy men, with numerous 
engagements. If they were interested 
enough in the organization to decide to 
attend the meeting, the date, the time, 
and the place must be impressed upon 
them, and the card must serve as an 
insistent reminder as it lies in front of 
them on their desks. 

With these conditions and _ necessi- 
ties in mind, he re-interprets the copy 
typographically without changing a 
word the secretary has written, as 
shown in Figure 2. Which set-up is 
most likely to insure the attendance at 
the meeting of committee members ? 








A girl of cultivation and good taste 
operated a restaurant in a suburban 
community. From her slender capital 
she set aside enough to run a small 
advertisement in the weekly community- 









make the venture pay. The advertise- 
ment was not pulling, and she did not 
feel she could afford a larger space. 
Shirley confided her difficulties to a 
young typographer who had become a 








New Plaids 


We will be pleased to show you the shipment 
of new Scotch Plaids and Tweeds we have just 
received. There are many new and beautiful 
patterns. An early selection is advisable. Only 
one suit will be made up of each pattern. These 
fabrics are all imported and are of the highest 
quality to be obtained. Satisfaction guaranteed 





Martin & Co. 


5 Penn Ave., Lima, Ohio 











Fic. 7. A pleasing arrangement, with the plaid border lending interest. 
But has the space been used to best advantage to tell the sales story? 


news-magazine. She went to the office 
of the paper and enlisted the inter- 
ested attention of the best compositor 
in the shop in setting a tasteful, good- 
looking advertisement. The net result, 


regular customer, perhaps for one rea- 
son in addition to the very satisfactory 
food. (A possible plot for T’rue Story 
—no charge.) He told the proprietress 
that what she needed was not more 





New Plaids 


We will be pleased to show you the shipment of 
new Scotch Plaids and Tweeds we have 
just received. There are many new and beautiful 
patterns. These fabrics are all imported and are 
of the highest quality to be obtained. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


An early selection is ad- 
visable. Only one suit will 
bemadeupofeachpattern. 


MARTIN & COMPANY 


5 PENN AVENUE + + + LIMA, OHIO 





Fic. 8. Greater simplicity in type faces and more dynamic layout. Note 
the non-symmetrical axis. All selling points are stressed typographically 


highly satisfactory to all concerned, is 
shown as Figure 3. It was, beyond 
doubt, one of the most attractive small 
announcements in the paper. 

But, though the fare was excellent 
and the place homelike and inviting, 
she did not have enough customers to 





space, but a more intelligent interpre- 
tation typographically of her sales 
story. So, with scant respect for the 
sacred cows of even color and formal 
balance he set up her advertisement 
after working hours. The result is 
reproduced as Figure 4. The question 
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that remains is: did they live happily 
ever after? 

A grocer wanted to encourage tele- 
phone orders. So he wrote copy for a 
small card to be dropped into the mail 
boxes of residents within his trading 
area. His printer set up with some 
care what the grocer had written in an 
arrangement that would ordinarily be 
considered quite satisfactory. The card 
as printed and distributed, has been 
reproduced in Figure 5. 

But the typographer dealing with 
the same copy on principles of modern 
design asks himself a few questions. 
What must the customer be in need of 
to require the services of this mer- 
chant? The answer is: groceries. What 
telephone number must he be able to 
read with ease in the poor light over 
the telephone stand? The answer is 
Black 6000. What is the name of the 
store he is now calling? The answer 
to this is Porter’s. 

Obviously these vital points must be 
so put in type as to be easily read and 


Duamonds 


7? 


Blington's diamonds have won the 
confidence of many brides for 
the last three 


gestion conveyed by the plaid border 
units is interesting. But is the avail- 
able space used to the best advantage 
to develop orders for suits? 

One way in which a modern typog- 
rapher might handle the same copy is 
shown in Figure 8. The head is larger 
and plainer, the main block of copy is 
thrown out of center, a statement of 
secondary importance is placed on the 
other side of the off-center axis thus 
established, there is no ornamentation 
to distract attention from the sales 
story. The difference in selling effec- 
tiveness is here not so spectacular, but 
the advantage appears to me to be on 
the side of the modern set-up. 

The charming jeweler’s advertise- 
ment shown in Figure 9 is beyond criti- 
cism as to beauty, dignity, and general 
restraint. The centered lines of copy 
are not broken according to sense, but 
the copy is not long, and the arrange- 
ment is pleasing to the eve. 

The designer working on modern 
principles is at a slight disadvantage 








That the difference in selling effec- 
tiveness is not, in this instance, more 
apparent, demonstrates that one of the 
most valuable features of our modern 
typography is the emphatic inflection 
of copy which it demands. 


* * 
Blotters Are Necessary 


No wonder he can’t find a blotter! 
Eighty per cent of all people receive 
only one blotter a year. Something 
ought to be done about it. And adver- 
tisers can do something about it. 

In the first place, everybody who 
uses a pen needs a blotter, and but few 
of them have them. 

Secondly, numerous tests have deter- 
mined that well designed blotters rate 
first in attention value, first in long life, 
and first in reader interest. 

Third, advertising blotters are inex- 
pensive, as a reminder of the product 
you sell, as a supplement to the sales- 
men’s calls, and as an effective tie-up 
to your full sales and advertising cam- 





DIAMONDS 


Blington’s diamonds have won 


+ 











generations. Blue-white 


diamonds set 


most beautifully for June brides 


$e ¢ 


C. G. Blington 


the confidence of many brides 
for the last three generations. 
Blue-white diamonds set most 


beautifully for the June brides 


Jeweler 














Fig. 9. A charming symmetrical composition, even though the 
border and copy compete for attention. Line breaks are arbitrary 


remembered. So the same copy is 
entirely re-cast, and inflected typo- 
graphically as shown in Figure 6. Is 
such a ecard likely to bring Porter's 
more telephone orders than the card as 
originally set and printed? 

Or consider the advertisement of 
“new plaids.”’ Here the traditional lay- 
out and typography shown in Figure 
7 is undeniably attractive, and the sug- 
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C.G Blington, Jeweler 


+ 








here, for merchandising traditions over 
which he has no control forbid his 
becoming as strident and emphatic as 
he might like. Within the canons of the 
dignitied jewelry business, however, he 
might handle the undisplayed copy as 
straight composition in a simple light- 
faced type of a larger size, giving over 
the available space to copy rather than 
to ornament, as shown in Figure 10. 
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Fic. 10. The ultimate in simplicity. A straightforward rendering 
of copy in type large enough to be easily read. No loss of dignity 


paign. Again, you can do a good adver- 
tising job over a period of months with 
blotters alone and at a comparably 
small expense—particularly if you are 
a retailer or have a limited trade terri- 
tory that does not warrant an extensive 
advertising campaign. 

Why not call or write Consolidated 
for some blotter advertising sugges- 
tions?—The Battle Ave. 
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PRINTING—THE MOTHER OF PROGRESS 


This halttone reproduction, letterpress printed, while not carrying the full beauty of the delicate tones 
in the original painting by Ballantyne, recently presented by the Eastern Manufacturing Company to 
the United Typothetae of America, through whose courtesy it is here shown, is exceedingly suggestive 
in these days when one so otten hears the charge that letterpress printing is decadent. That the picture 
carries an older U. T. A. emblem is simply an indication that these same “children” of the charming 
mother are still existent and vital factors in the progress of the world, despite the flight of time. 

















UTA. Strips For Action 


To Be International Coordinating Body of Strong 


@ ArrerR going on record as unani- 
mously favoring an international asso- 
ciation in which the local and district 
organizations should bear the greater 
burden of serving the membership and 
the international should codrdinate and 
supplement all such service, the 49th 
annual convention of United Typothe- 
tae of America, held in New York, 
October 14, 15, and 16, adopted a sim- 
plified program for its future activi- 
ties, calling for a budget reduced to 
around $65,000 annually. 

Forty local associations were repre- 
sented. The delegates and the members- 
at-large numbered 138; the associate 
members, 116; total 254. 

The principal question of the con- 
vention was, What sort of an organiza- 
tion do the printers of the country 
want? So important was the issue 
that little time was wasted in getting 
to it the first day, in order that abun- 
dant time might be had to hear from 
all interested. 

Promptly after the Supreme Court’s 
decision put the graphic arts code out 
of its misery, the U. T. A. board of 
directors worked up what has been 
known as “The Seven-Point Program.” 
Elmer J. Koch, the secretary, put the 
“program” in concrete form and then 
presented it before the Seventh Zone 
Typothetae Federation convention at 
Toledo, September 14. This printed 
presentation was in the hands of each 
convention registrant when Secretary 
Koch was called upon to present it. 

“In building a program of activities 
for a trade association of the printing 
industry,” said Secretary Koch, “the 
characteristics of the industry must be 
recognized and given careful consid- 
eration. In the printing industry, the 
average intelligence level among both 
employers and employes is high. Pride 
in craft exists to an uncommon degree. 
Opportunity still exists to rise from 
the ranks to become an owner and an 
employer. Accordingly many excellent 
craftsmen become proprietors with lit- 
ile or no training in business. The geo- 
eraphical spread of the units is unique, 
‘overing all of the states and prov- 


Local Groups, Free From Duplication of Service 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


inces. But 50 to 57 per cent of all com- 
mercial printing establishments have 
a sales volume of less than $5,000 
a year, and are one- or two-man shops. 
“It is estimated that only about 3 
per cent of the establishments employ 
more than fifty workers. The capacity 
for production of various types of 
printing also varies from black and 
white to technical color processes. 
“Having in mind some of the char- 
acteristics of the industry, the question 
arises whether each establishment shall 
decide on an individualistic policy in 





Earl R. Britt, new president of Typothetae, 
brings from many years of service in’ the 
graphic arts a conviction that the association 
fills a vital need for constructive activities 





regard to conduct of its business, or 
whether a greater measure of gain 
might not be secured for all by some 
concerted action in respect to problems 
common to all.” 

Secretary Koch said that contacts 
made during the summer with persons 
engaged in the industry revealed a 
practically unanimous sentiment that a 
national trade association is needed. 
The question then is, “What shall be 
the program of activities of such an 
association?” Basically, he believed 
such activities may be divided into two 
groups: (1) Relating to a 
direct service to a member- 
establishment; (2) Relating 
to protection of the interests 
of the industry generally. 

“It was decided,” contin- 
ued Secretary Koch, “that a 
program including a combi- 
nation of the service and pro- 
tective features would to a 
greater degree meet demands 
of the industry and fulfil to 
a greater extent the needs 
than would be possible by 
the adoption of one or the 
other alternatives. The pro- 
gram submitted by the execu- 
tive committee and approved 
by the board of directors 
consisted of and included 
these classifications: 

Service: (1) Business pro- 
motion: (2) Estimating and 
production; (3) Accounting 
and cost finding. 

Protection: (1) In indus- 
trial relations — statistical 
and factual service; (2) In 
trade relations; (3) Public 
relations — a. Government, 
federal and state; b. civic 
groups; ¢. public contacts, 
publicity; (5) Research and 
industrial planning—a. busi- 
ness; b. technical 

Following Secretary Koch’s 
very lucid explanation of the 
Seven-Point Program, all 
the delegates realized that 
“the question was before the 
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house.” The presiding officer, Presi- 
dent Frank J. Smith, Rochester, New 
York, called on various delegates to 
express their views. 

T. E. Donnelley, of Chicago, spoke 
first for the executive committee of the 
Graphic Arts Federation of that city. 
He expressed the opinion that the pro- 
posed program was planned on too big 
a scale, and that Typothetae could not 
afford it. “We must analyze our situa- 
tion and make up our minds whether 
such a program is worth the price. 
I’m not for a cheap Typothetae, but 
for an economical one. We have no 
idea how much money is available, and 
until then we must act accordingly. 

“What we have to decide upon is, 
What shall be the policy of Typothe- 
tae from now on? I believe the great- 
est benefits to our members come from 
our local organizations. I believe the 
national should be a great codrdinat- 
ing committee or agency and do those 
things which can be done nationally 
better than locally. 

“A special committee appointed by 
the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation 
to look into the Seven-Point Program 
reported that it is desirable to have a 
national association which should serve 
as a coordinating agency between local 
trade organizations, and in general on 
all national matters pertaining to the 


2. Publishing such data as Ratios 
for Printing Management; main- 
taining and revising U.T.A. text 
books and literature on cost find- 
ing, estimating and craftsman- 
ship, including some program of 
apprentice training ; 
Maintaining such contacts with 
allied and related industries as 
may be necessary or beneficial ; 
Functioning for the benefit of the 
printing industry in national] mat- 
ters in codperation with other 
organizations ; 

Publishing of a monthly bulletin 
containing only such information 
as may be of general interest to 
the industry, and sending it to 
the members ; 

Discontinuing by the national or- 
ganization of all direct service of 
a specialized nature to individual 
members, this type of service to 
be made available through locals; 
A reasonable budget prepared to 
carry out the functions of the 
national association as outlined. 

“In regard to stabilization,” con- 

tinued Donnelley, “I don’t think we 
can get anywhere by artificially fixing 
prices. The U. T. A. has done excellent 
work in cost finding on the hour basis ; 
now we must work it out on a budget 
basis. We have done some good work 


can’t be made by the national office; 
they must be made by members. It is 
an incidental function and not one of 
the Seven Points. 

“Public Relations: In the matter of 
legislation, we must be alert. We must 
depend on the Washington office to 
keep us in touch. But when we come to 
general legislation, I believe it is bet- 
ter to put our shoulders to local wheels 
rather than to try to do anything our- 
selves. Every local community has its 
business men’s organizations. They are 
not much of an expense and do effec- 
tive work. I do not consider this a 
major activity. 

“Chicago is against that part of the 
Seven-Point Program providing for 
business promotion,” continued Don- 
nelley. “It is not the national body’s 
job to promote business or teach sales- 
manship, how to make a dummy, or 
gather specimens. It may be well 
enough in itself, but it means a lot of 
work for the national office, and that 
means expense we cannot afford. 

“In the matter of research, we object 
to setting up a lot of data at the gen- 
eral offices to be ready when some one 
might call for it. It is a useless expense 
and such service is not justified by the 
possible demand.” 

President Frank Smith next called 
upon Detroit for a statement of its 


U.T.A. officers and directors, elected at 49th annual convention, New York City. Seated, left to right, Donald L. 
Boyd, Chester A. Jaqua, William T. Greig, M. F. Hurley, Frank J. Smith, Earl R. Britt, Oscar T. Wright, Julius S. 
Weyl, A. W. Finlay. Frank A. Young, E. F. Eilert, Standing; H. F. Ambrose, George B. Gannett, Gilbert Michel, 
R. S. Peare, Emory G. Hall, George H. Cornelius, Harry O. Owen, T. E. Donnelley, E. J. Mordaunt, R. W. Bradford 


printing industry, and which ‘should 

function at a cost proportionate to the 

services rendered, limiting its activi- 
ties to the following: 

1. Educational activities. such as, 

accounting, cost finding, estimat- 

ing, craftsmanship and records of 


production; 


AO 


in collecting production averages; now 
we must build up production stand- 
But ratios, production indices, 
hourly costs, standard accounting, 
must be done by the locals. 

“T can’t see that our contacts with 
other allied industries can constitute a 
major activity of the national. They 


ards. 


position in regard to the Seven-Point 
Program. George k. Hebb and C. C. 
Means called the convention’s atten- 
tion to the “recommended principles 
upon which the national Typothetae 
should be reorganized, as approved by 
Detroit’s membership at the annual 
meeting in September.” 
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‘These recommendations are that: 
The U.T. A. be reorganized on the 
principles of education, legislation, and 
trade relations, and by means of these 
principles should endeavor to eliminate 
present destructive price competition. 
U. T. A. should design its program for 
those printers who show a lively and 
keen response to its activities. The 
U. T. A. should suspend direct service 
activities to individual establishments, 
such service to be supplied by the 
nearest local on a reasonable fee basis, 
the U. T. A. thereby eliminating expen- 
ditures of time and money for various 
activities already being successfully 
rendered by locals. A simple plan for 
necessary national services should be 
adopted, a modest budget prepared, 
and the expense distributed over the 
ninety-six metropolitan areas of the 
United States. U.T.A. membership 
should be optional and not a condition 
of local membership. For the sake of 
economy, U. T. A. should abandon its 
direct membership solicitation through 
traveling field representatives and sub- 
stitute therefor a carefully prepared 
direct-mail presentation, supported by 
articles in the trade press and by the 
Tyvpothetae Bulletin. 

Means described a survey made by 
the Detroit committee, which shows 
that there are ninety-six metropolitan 
centers in the United States, of which 
forty-six have populations running 
from 200,000, such as Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, to 10,000,000, such as New 
York City. All these have local organ- 
izations of master printers of one kind 
or another. Fifty other centers are not 
large enough to support a local asso- 
ciation, but probably might if the dis- 
tricts around them could be embraced 
with them as centers. 

The two: Detroit speakers advocated 
their own suggestions and recommen- 
dations, yet gave open support to Chi- 
cago’s proposal for a more simplified 
national organization. 

When speaking for the Philadelphia 
Typothetae, Julius S. Weyl, said: “My 
idea of the United Typothetae is that 
we should not lose sight of a certain 
altruistic phase in its work. We there- 
fore favor a liberal policy with this 
limitation—we cannot spend more than 
we take in. I suggest, and Philadelphia 
backs me in this, that we continue such 
present activities as the executive com- 
mittee regards as essential, that the 
executive committee be limited in its 
activities to the amount of money avail- 
able, and that the entire conduct of the 
association be left in the hands of the 
executive committee for six months. 
After that time, if sufficient funds 





T. E. Donnelley, of Chicago, newly 
elected second U.T.A. vice-president 


become available, let us then plan to 
extend our activities up to a budget not 
exceeding $85,000.” 

George K. Hebb, of Detroit, then 
stated that Detroit would leave the 
association’s activities to the executive 
committee, provided that its members 
approach the matter from the proper 
viewpoint, with instructions from the 
convention to guide them. 

At this point, President Smith called 
on Oscar T. Wright, of Washington, 
for an expression of opinion. 

“T disagree with both Donnelley and 
Hebb,” began Wright. “I am much 
impressed with what Weyl] has said. I 
believe this body must give considera- 
tion to an altruistic standpoint. In 
view of the general business situation 
throughout the country, the attitude of 
the administration at Washington, and 
the condition of the printers them- 
selves, I doubt whether you can get 
this industry to tuck tail and run away 
like a whipped puppy. That’s what it 
will mean virtually, if we appropriate 
a mere $48,000, as has been suggested, 
to run this association for another 
vear. This enterprise is worth all the 
money we have put into it. Are you 
young men willing to vote to curtail 
the activities of such an organization 
as this? How is this convention going 
to inspire these young men with such 
a curtailed program? I believe I speak 
100 per cent for Washington and the 
Fourth District when I say that we 
are for a bigger and better U. T. A.; 





for an expanded program rather than 
a contracted one.” 

Wright’s position was supported by 
Arthur J. Randall, of Indianapolis, 
who said, “Indianapolis wants a better 
and bigger program. We do not believe 
in any curtailment.” 

When asked to speak by President 
Smith, Albert Finlay, of Boston, said: 
“Boston has been a member of Typoth- 
etae for forty-nine years, and will con- 
tinue its membership no matter what 
happens. This is not a new fix that we 
are in. We have had just such difficul- 
ties before, only we then had resources 
but unfortunately today we do not. 
Boston believes we should live within 
our income. For that reason Donnel- 
ley’s and Hebb’s programs seem to be 
reasonable. They were both read to the 
Boston membership at one of our meet- 
ings and agreed to in principle.” 

President Smith, apparently without 
design, called upon representatives of 
locals first from one part of the coun- 
try and then from another in an effort 
to give every section an opportunity to 
be heard on the all-important question 
of the convention, as well as to crystal- 
lize the sentiment into definite form 
when the time came for action. 

Edward J. Mordaunt, of New York: 
“We can’t do something we haven't 
got the money for. On the basis of our 
money, let our activities be.” 

Earl Britt, of Saint Louis (who was 
destined to be elected president and to 
head the new program): “We believe 
that there must be definite activities 
and services in the locals, and that 
there must be definite national activi- 
ties. The national organization can be 
operated in an economical manner to 
carry out the work of making Typothe- 
tae more productive of good to all than 
in the past.” 

Harold Winchester, of Albany: “The 
Capital District believes that whatever 
the national attempts to do it should do 
well, and not spread itself out too thin. 
We have no fault to find with the pres- 
ent local programs. Our printers have 
remained in the association because of 
the activities promoted by the locals. 
We suggest that the program be kept 
within the limit of the dues, and that 
whatever program be adopted shall be 
worth the dues that are agreed upon 
and paid in.” 

Gilbert Michel, of Baltimore: “We 
want everything Typothetae can give 
us within the money we can afford to 
pay. We would like to see Typothetae 
grow in its usefulness in the future as 
it has in the past.” 

Raby Plank, of Minneapolis: “Min- 


neapolis believes Typothetae always 
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has acted unselfishly for any and all 
printing interests. It is not so impor- 
tant to know where we are going, as 
how we may best do as economically as 
possible the thing of greatest good to 
the industry. We are willing to trust 
the executive committee to do some- 
thing we shall all be proud of. Minne- 
apolis is in favor of the Seven-Point 
program, with such modifications as 
have been already suggested to the 
convention by Donnelley and Hebb.” 

James J. Rudisill, of York. Penn- 
sylvania: “The attitude of the Central 
Pennsylvania Typothetae is in support 
of Weyl’s suggestion, but Typothetae 
may have to function on a great deal 
less than even what Donnelley contem- 
plates, because of the effect of the 
N. R.A. on printers in the smaller 
towns, where they played the U. T. A. 
against the N. E. A. and paid no dues 
to either.” 

Chester A. Jaqua, of Grand Rapids. 
Michigan: “We in Grand Rapids are 
in the shadow of both Chicago and 
Detroit. We agree that we ought to 
have a national association, and that 
we cannot get along without it. But it 
seems to us that the National must 
cover a large territory where there are 
no local associations, and, therefore, in 
the natural course of events, must 
duplicate some of the local activities.” 

Donald L. Boyd, of Huntington, 
West Virginia: “We have heard much 
of late of the desirability of stabiliza- 
tion. Now, what has been the purpose 
of every single thing done by the 
U. T. A. in the last forty-nine years? 
(Audience answers, ‘stabilization.’ ) 
That’s it! Now, let us consider the ulti- 
mate result of the action we may take 
here. We are in accord with the Chi- 
cago suggestions.” 

Additional expressions of opinion 
endorsing or modifying various pro- 
posed plans were delivered by George 
R. Dorman, of Pittsburgh; Jesse F. 
Berkes, of Cleveland; Robert W. Neal. 
of Rochester, New York; C. H. Arm- 
strong, of Wichita, Kansas; Reed R. 
Vance, of Columbus, Ohio. 

By this time it was apparent that 
there were no wide differences in the 
recommendations put before the body. 
and that what differences existed were 
largely of detail and not principle. One 
could sense a relieved realization that 
the convention was going to take united 
action when it was time to vote. 

Although “discussion from the floor” 
was called for, it was confined to a 
statement by National Treasurer B. B. 
Eisenberg, of Cleveland, on the possi- 
bilities of operating a national associa- 
tion on a flexible budget of from 
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Edueation 


Educational literature applying specif- 
ically to the training needs of the indus- 
try such as courses for Sales Club study 
groups, on estimating, and cost finding, 
together with books on the fundamental 
processes of printing and related subjects 
shall be made available. Apprenticeship 
training material shall also be given the 
required attention. Schools in which print- 
ing and related subjects are taught shall 
be extended such coéperation as may be 
mutually beneficial. 


Accounting and Costing 


This activity shall be concerned with 
information and counsel on every phase 
of accounting and financial control in the 
printing business. It shall render such 
assistance as may be necessary in connec- 
tion with the Standard Accounting Sys- 
tem, with the Cost-Finding System tied in 
and controlled, Practical (Simplified) 
Accounting System, the Standard Cost- 
Finding System, the Simplified Cost-Find- 
ing System and Budgeting System. It shall 
include the annual compilation of Ratios 
for Printing Management and preparation 
of the Monthly Productive-Hour Index 
of Activity for the printing industry. 


Production 


This activity shall be concerned with 
the collection and compilation of records 
pertaining to printing production in order 
that production standards may be estab- 
lished. It shall also gather such other 
information in respect to the production 
of printed matter as may from time to 
time be required. 


Trade Relations 


This activity shall be concerned with 
establishing relations which will be mutu- 
ally helpful with competitive and allied 
industries. It is proposed that committees 
of members shall be appointed to meet 





ineanenee rier tartans 
THE NEW PROGRAM OF U.T. A. 


HE UniteD TyPpOTHETAE OF AMERICA shall serve as a coérdinating 
agency between local organizations and in general on national mat- 
ters pertaining to the printing industry. It shall endeavor through edu- 
cation, legislation, trade relations, and such other activities as may be 
necessary, to eliminate destructive price-competition and to generally 
improve the conditions prevailing in the printing industry. The national 
office shall serve in the capacity of a clearing house for information 
required by member establishments as well as the affiliated regional asso- 
ciations. It is not intended that the activities of the national office of the 
United Typothetae of America shall duplicate the services rendered by 
the affiliated regional associations, but, rather, shall supplement them. In 
the main, they shall consist of such activities as may be carried on more 
effectively, efficiently, and economically by one central office than if they 
were assumed separately by the many affiliated regional offices. 


with similar committees from the other 
graphic arts associations with this objec- 
tive in mind. The U.T.A. Special Paper- 
Trade Relations Committee may be cited 
as an example of this type of activity. 


Industrial Information 


This service shall consist of maintaining 
a file of existing contracts covering hours 
and wages for the information and use of 
the membership upon request. It is pro- 
posed that such other information per- 
taining to the industry as may be required 
shall be collected, analyzed, and prepared 
for dissemination and use. 


Business Promotion 


This activity shall be concerned with 
information in regard to selling printing 
together with the preparation of material 
for use by Sales Club study groups. 


Publie Relations 


This activity shall be concerned with 
national legislation that tends to be 
restrictive. It is proposed that in matters 
of national legislation, affecting industry 
generally, every coéperation shall be 
extended to existing civic and _ other 
groups in furthering legislation designed 
to be helpful to industry, or in combating 
legislative action detrimental to it. It is 
proposed that in legislation particularly 
affecting the printing industry appropriate 
committees shall be appointed by the 
U.T.A. for the purpose of appearing 
before proper legislative bodies. It is fur- 
ther proposed that every coéperation shall 
be extended to affiliated regional associa- 
tions in matters pertaining to specific state 
legislation that may have a tendency to be 
restrictive or injurious to the interests of 
the printing industry. 


Administration 


Such administrative activities as may be 
necessary shall be maintained, including 
an association bulletin. 
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$65,000 to $85,000 and to an appeal 
by Harry F. Ambrose, of Nashville, to 
go back home and sell a program that 
would fit all interests of the country. 

The convention having decided that 
forty-eight-year old United Typothe- 
tae of America has served the printers 
of America well for half of a century, 
and deserves long years of future use- 
fulness, it was in order to set up the 
machinery for carrying out a new and 
simplified, but effective, program. 

The following motion, sponsored by 
James Rudisill of York, Pennsylvania, 
and supported by Albert Finlay, of 
Boston, was put to the convention and 
carried without a dissenting voice: 

“That the matter of the activities of 
Typothetae be left in the hands of the 
newly elected board of directors; that 
they use every means to effect as eco- 
nomic an organization as is possible to 
carry out the affairs of the associa- 
tion; and that they follow out as much 
of the Seven-Point Plan and of the 
proposed Chicago and Detroit Plans 
as possible.” 

x *& 

To carry out its new simplified pro- 
gram, United Typothetae of America 
has elected an entirely new set of exec- 
utive officers ; reduced its annual budget 
to $65,000; adopted resolutions attack- 
ing bankrupt plants, taxes, printing 
machines in government departments, 
and asking for a share of government 
printing now being done in Washington. 

Over 250 delegates and members 
were welcomed to New York City by 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, and 
I'rank A. Young, president of the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 
In response, Earl R. Britt, of Saint 
Louis, on behalf of the convention, 
voiced appreciation of the delegates, 
and explained that the convention this 
year had been designated as a town- 
hall type of meeting in which each 
would have an opportunity to speak 
his mind and express his opinions. 
“There is an intense need for a more 
representative printing organization. 
Sources of supply with which we deal 
are all organized along national lines. 
Many abuses have crept in. Restrictive 
state and national legislation is an 
increasing menace. The remedy lies 
in our own hands. Our reliance can 
only be found in a strong, powerful, 
and aggressive national organization 
with alert and active affiliated locals.” 

An excellent and most heartening 
address on “The Business Situation 
Today” was delivered by Lionel D. 
Edie, a celebrated economist of New 
York. He maintained that in spite of 





all political worries and uncertainties, 
business has improved substantially. 
Automobile orders are 35 per cent 
above a year ago, residential building 
contracts 100 per cent, steel tonnage 
the second half of this year 50 per cent 
over the same period last year. Neither 
government spending nor the artificial- 
ities of an unbalanced budget—the 
attempt to “prime the pump’’—have 








George H. Cornelius, Indianapolis. 
the new first vice-president of U.T.A. 


been responsible, but rather the natu- 
ral forces of “cheap money,” restored 
confidence in our banking system, the 
restored equilibrium in our internal 
price structure, and “cheap power.” 

During his annual report, President 
Frank J. Smith, reviewed the year of 
history under the code and _ since, 
explained how the executive boards 
had been led to formulate the Seven- 
Point Program, and cited the many 
fine accomplishments of the association 
during its half-century history as suf- 
ficient to warrant its reéstablishment 
as one of the foremost trade associa- 
tions of the country. 

The Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, through Former President E. F. 
Eilert, of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, presented a paint- 
ing, “Printing, the Mother of Prog- 
ress,” to the association; appropriately 
accepted by President Smith. 

“Can Competitive Printing Be Sold 
at a Profit?” was discussed in some 








half-dozen aspects by as many dele- 
gates. The same general topic, limited 
to the practices of plant production, 
afforded Frank Knox, of Pittsburgh, 
an opportunity to explain how he has 
developed some standardized practices 
within the organizations of printing 
purchasers, and coérdinated standards 
of raw materials, converting equip- 
ment, and converting methods. 

“Widening the Printer’s Market” 
was another phase of the same general 
topic, discussed, by Joseph Guiney, of 
New York, who introduced three star 
salesmen, Glen Downey, Albert Vela, 
and Harry Zwick, president of the 
New York Association of Printing 
Salesmen, all of New York City. Their 
stories on the creation of printing sales 
were both interesting and instructive. 

Zwick especially emphasized the 
fact that printers do not appreciate 
the responsibility they have when they 
invest the customer’s money in print- 
ing. If this were kept more in mind, 
he believes printers would do better 
work. Vela stressed the necessity of 
helping the producer, or manufacturer, 
move his products, and the great oppor- 
tunity that now exists because many 
companies let their advertising man- 
agers go and have placed the buying of 
printing and advertising in the hands 
of men who are not familiar with the 
work. These men are becoming too 
busy to give this work the necessary 
attention, and the printer now has an 
opportunity to assist them. 

“Selling printing through a better 
knowledge of the customer's needs,” 
was discussed briefly by J. Horace 
McFarland, of Harrisburg. “We must 
form a partnership with the customer, 
become interested in his success, and 
acquire an intimate acquaintance with 
what he has to sell. Then we can try 
to tell him how we think he ought to 
go about selling it.” 

Kenneth McKiernan, Chicago, then 
explained to the convention his system 
of production control through the use 
of standards set up after eighteen 
years of painstaking effort. He offered 
the system to the association for use of 
its members. 

“Creating sales through better man- 
agement and methods,” was the topic 
of an exceedingly interesting discus- 
sion by Chester A. Jaqua, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. He believes that the 
printer who would specialize in order 
to develop a better market, needs to ask 
himself, What have I to sell? Then, 
What equipment have I best suited to 
make it? (The speaker emphasized the 
necessity for having the most modern 
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equipment.) Who is interested in our 
product? It is useless to call on pros- 
pects other than those who are, those 
whose credit and buying practices are 
satisfactory, and who will buy at prices 
that include a profit. 

In attempting to determine why such 
prospects should be interested in one’s 
product, Jaqua suggested that it is 
worthwhile to sit down and carefully 
write down on paper all of the reasons 
that can be thought of as to why the 
prospect should be interested and why 
he should buy. It is a splendid way of 
organizing the sales approach and the 
sales arguments. Determining the right 
price at which to sell in order to make 
a profit is distinctly the function of 
better management. 

William T. Greig, of Minneapolis. 
explained a plan of the local in that 
city to develop stabilization through 
centralized checking and certification 
of estimates built on economic hour 
costs and average production records. 
Fifty plants are participating with 
their estimates on all jobs of $50 and 
over. No price is quoted at less than 
the certified cost. The system tends to 
keep any printer from getting more 
than his reasonable share of the mar- 
ket. Experience with the plan indicates 
it is more profitable to operate with 
than without it. 

During the closing hours of the con- 
vention the following new officers were 
elected and then officially presented to 
the convention. 


Typothetae Officers 


President: Earl R. Britt, Saint Louis 
(Britt Printing and Publishing Company). 

First Vice-President: George H. Cor- 
nelius, Indianapolis (Cornelius Printing 
Company). 

Second Vice-President: T. E. Donnelley, 
Chicago, Illinois (R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company). 

Third Vice-President: H. F. Ambrose, 
Nashville, Tennessee (E. T. Lowe Publish- 
ing Company). : 

Fourth Vice-President: E. J. Mordaunt, 
New York City (C. J. O’Brien Company, 
Incorporated). 

Fifth Vice-President: R. W. Bradford, 
Denver (Bradford-Robinson Company). 

Treasurer: Oscar T. Wright, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (National Capital Press). 

Directors First Zone: Albert W. Finlay, 
Boston; Walter B. Reilly, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts; John R. Demarest, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Directors Second Zone: Frank J. Smith, 
Rochester, New York; R. S. Peare, Sche- 
nectady, New York. 

Directors Third Zone: Julius S. Weyl, 
Philadelphia; Oscar M. Hazelton, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Directors Fourth Zone: Oscar T. Wright, 
Washington, D. C.; Gilbert Michel, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Director Fifth Zone: T. J. Lyon, Atlanta. 


Director Sixth Zone: Elmer G. Voigt, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Directors Seventh Zone: Donald L. Boyd, 
Huntington, West Virginia; William A. 
Shields, Pittsburgh; Chester A. Jaqua, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; B. B. Eisenberg, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Director Eighth Zone: H. F. Ambrose, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Directors Ninth Zone: Emory G. Hall, 
Rockford, Illinois; Kirk Stewart, Water- 
loo, Iowa; George B. Gannett, Saint Louis. 

Director Tenth Zone: L. B. Gardner, 
Waco, Texas. 

Director Eleventh Zone: William T. 
Greig, Minneapolis. 

Director Twelfth Zone: Claud M. Gaf- 
ney, Wichita, Kansas. 

Director Thirteenth Zone: R. W. Brad- 
ford, Denver. 

Directors Sixteenth Zone: Frank A. 
Young, New York City; M. F. Hurley, New 
York City; E. F. Eilert, New York City; 
William F. Weidner, New York City; J. 
Stewart Jamieson, New York City. 

Directors Seventeenth Zone: T. E. Don- 
nelley, Chicago; Charles M. Stewart, Chi- 
cago; Edwin Lennox, Chicago; Harry O. 
Owen, Chicago. 

Director Eighteenth Zone: A. 1.. Lewis, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


The newly elected president, Earl 
R. Britt, upon his inauguration, made 
a happy address to the convention 
which may be regarded as the keynote 
of the new administration. 

On behalf of the convention, Julius 
Weyl, presented Retiring President 
Frank J. Smith, with the customary 
gold medal. 

The by-laws were then amended to 
reduce the number of members on the 
board of directors, and to readjust the 
representation by zones. 

After the reading of the necrology 
committee report, the convention rose 
and stood in silent meditation and 
prayer as a mark of respect to the 
memory of departed members. 

The executive committee met after 
the convention and formulated the new 
program, which was later ratified by 
the Board of Directors. A tentative 
annual budget of $65,000 was adopted 
for the ensuing year. Resignations of 
the entire staff at the general offices in 
Washington, D. C., were called for and 
received. The new board then selected 
Elmer J. Koch as secretary; F. W. 
Fillmore as head of the finance and 
accounting department; David P. Por- 
terfield as head of the business promo- 
tion activities; T. G. McGrew for field 
service; R. K. Mead was selected for 
office service. 

A committee of local secretaries who 
will confer with the president and 
the executive committee when desired 
includes Gordon Hall, of Saint Louis, 
William Meeks, of Philadelphia, and 
Gerald Walch, of Washington. 
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New Executive Secretary 


Elmer J. Koch’s many years’ expe- 
rience in the printing industry have 
peculiarly fitted him for the office of 
executive secretary of U. T. A. 

Trained in economics and account- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin, he 
soon became primarily interested in 
that field as applied to the graphic 
arts. He turned his energies to the 
work of cost finding and accounting in 


Elmer J. Koch, executive secretary 


the printing industry, being connected 
with the Seattle Typothetae, the Cleve- 
land Graphic Arts Club, and the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 
He is the author of the Standard Book 
on Cost Finding for Printers, widely 
recognized as the outstanding guide of 
cost accounting for the industry. Thus 
he has an intimate acquaintance with 
the problems of printers. 

As executive of several graphic arts 
associations, Mr. Koch has demon- 
strated his knowledge of the problems 
of the industry, and his appreciation 
of the need for a constructive program 
in the association. He has served as 
president of the Typothetae Cost 
Accountants’ Association, as president 
of the Typothetae Secretary-Manager 
Association; also as Secretary of the 
Cleveland Graphic Arts Club, now the 
Cleveland Typothetae Association. In 
April, 1934, he was appointed upon 
resignation of John J. Deviny to the 
office of Executive Secretary of United 
Typothetae of America. ; 
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300 in PRIZES 


in a cover contest i[] 
requiring quick action— 


Kable Brothers Company, publication printers, Mount Morris, Illinois, in codp- 
eration with THE INLAND PRINTER, invites you to submit designs for the front 
cover of the firm’s house-organ, THE KABLEGRAM. Winning designs will be 
used on the twelve issues during 1936. Designs of high rank will be shown and 
winners announced in THE INLAND PRINTER of January, 1936. Study the copy 
below, read the rules carefully and then go to it. 





“THE KABLEGRAM, a Monthly Magazine Devoted to Matters 
of Interest to Organization Officials, Writers, Editors, and 
Speakers—January, 1936” 





( A SH p RIZE _ First, $75; second, $50; third, $40. And $15 to those who 
» send the next nine highest ranking designs. $300 in all! 


Submit for the jury twenty proofs, in the name and date line. The explana- 
two colors one of which mustbe black, tory sentence may be omitted. 

on white coated paper, 6 by 9 inches Remember that your proofs must 
in size, unmounted. For reproduction, be mailed flat, with name and full ad- 
send three proofs of each form, separ- dress of contestant on the back ofone 
ated, in black ink on white coated only of the two-color proofs. To be 
stock. (If design is bleed reproduction considered by the jury, designs must 
proofs may be on 7 by 10-inch paper.) reach THE INLAND PRINTER Contest 
Only type and typefounders’ orna- Editor by December 25, 1935. For the 
ments may be used; no special draw- guidance of contestants a copy of 
ings permitted. However contestants THE KABLEGRAM may be secured 
may cut patterns in linoleum, blank on request by writing to Hec. Mann, 
metal, or rubber if desired. It is also § Director of Typography, Kable Broth- 
only necessary forthe designtohave ers Company, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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PRINTING AROUND 










THE WORLD. 





Printers’ International Bureau 


@ The official bulletin of French master 
printers has published an impressive report 
of the recent session of the International 
Bureau of Master Printers’ Organizations, 
held in Berlin, attended by delegations from 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Switzerland, and a group of 
Czechoslovakian printers. 

The report says that: English and Ger- 
man master printers have remarkably strong 
organizations and wield important financial 
power. The German Master Printers’ Fed- 
eration has an annual operation budget of 
1,800,000 francs, a staff of fifty people at 
the general office, and a membership of 98 
per cent of all the master printers of that 
country. The English Federation of Master 
Printers has a mutual insurance system; 
also a number of accounting and cost-find- 
ing experts who give advice to members. 
The Dutch Master Printers’ Federation 
includes about 90 per cent of all printing 
establishments, has a well organized pen- 
sion system for older executives, and has 
lately worked out an agreement between 
firms and the newspapers of Holland for 
competitive bidding on printing that is to 
be done for agencies of both local and 
national governments. 


National Work Exposition 


@ The fourth exposition of “The Best Work 
in France” will be held again in 1986. The 
graphic arts are represented in three divi- 
sions: typography, lithography, and _affili- 
ated industries. The typographic division 
has announced a program calling for the 
best knowledge and craftsmanship in the 
following four-fold competition: 

A written report: What Do You Think of 
Our Contemporary Typography?; Program 
composition (text and imposition modern) ; 
Invitation card, format ad libitum (text 
and imposition modern); Cover composi- 
tion of a bulletin. 


An Exhibition of Printed Curios 


@ The clubrooms of foreign correspondents 
in Brussels, Belgium, house a new and per- 
manent exhibition of unusual interest and 
value not only to newspaper men but to 
printers as well. Among the rarities and 
curiosities of ancient and historical news- 
papers is a copy of Military News from 
the battle-fields of Charles VIII of France 
(1493) ; also the famous Strassburg News 
of 1609. A curiosity is a Parisian news- 
paper printed on linen (because of too high 
taxation of paper). These “linen news- 
sheets” were again sold as handkerchiefs 
during an epidemic of the flu. Unusual also 
are the newspapers produced in insane asy- 
lums. The editors and printers of these 
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sheets were all insane and their products 
are of rare interest. Among the largest 
newspapers is one from the department of 
education in Mexico. It is over 9 feet long 
and 6 feet wide (page size) and was 
printed for use in Mexican villages where 
it was displayed for public reading. 


Coéperative Buying of Supplies 


@ Following in the footsteps of German 
master printers, the French Syndicate of 
Master Printers, in Roubaix-Tourcoing, 
organized a coédperative purchasing office 
for printing supplies. The benefits of buy- 
ing small items in large quantities for all 
printers of the syndicate are immeasurable, 
not only from the viewpoint of greater econ- 
omy, but also in raising the standard of 
quality of all supplies. 


Forty Million Crowns 


@ The Norsk advertising annual of 1935 
states that Norway spent 22 million crowns 
for newspaper and magazine advertising, 6 
million for direct-mail printing and adver- 
tising, 3 million for posters, 27 million for 
exhibitions and fairs, 114 million for adver- 
tising novelties, books, and programs, 4 
million for movie and theater advertising, 
and about 8 million for other media. 
The Norsk annual also reproduces some 
300 specimens of outstanding advertise- 
ments, posters, and other printed products. 


Patents a Leather Roller 


@ The firm of A. Jeurgens, Junior, in Goch, 
Rhineland, has secured patents for a new 
leather roller for printing purposes. The 
roller consists of a spiral-formed iron rod 
with a roller mass on which the actual 
leather cover is glued. 


Interchangeable Rollers 


@ Klimsch’s Printing-News announces a 
new patent taken out by George Béttinger, 
in Dresden. The invention provides a new 
roller arrangement for printing presses 
which use anilin inks or dyes in a printing 
process recently developed in Europe. An 
adjustable roller frame permits the inde- 
pendent use of different ink rollers. 


Postal Authorities Help Printers 


@ A new ruling by German postal authori- 
ties permits the enclosure of small sample 
goods with printed matter in order to 
increase business. They also let magazines 
carry special loose-leaf inserts and folders 
of their advertisers. Postal departments of 
other European countries even permit the 
use of space on government post cards for 
advertising of their country. 
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Great Britain’s Printing Budget 


@ The Statistical Review of Press Adver. 
tising recently compiled some interesting 
figures on England’s expenditures for its 
printed and other advertising. The annual 
bill amounts to about £125,000,000. Direct- 
mail printed matter costs £25,000,000; cat- 
alogs, price lists, and similar products 
amount to £15,000,000, excluding about 
£25,000,000 for wrapping and mailing. The 
advertising budget requires approximately 
£39,000,000; posters, £10,000,000; window 
displays and free samples, £15,000,000; 
other advertising media, £5,000,000; radio, 
film, “sky” advertising, £1,000,000. 


Italian Newspaper Restrictions 


e@ According to a governmental order, Ital- 
ian newspapers are allowed to print only 
six pages during each week day, and eight 
pages on Sunday. No paper is allowed 
more than two daily editions, and extra 
editions are prohibited. The order was 
issued to restrict imports of cellulose. 


First Bengali Linotype 


© Calcutta, India—The New York Times 
recently carried the following news dispatch 
from its Caleutta correspondent: “The first 
Bengali linotype machine was demonstrated 
today in the Calcutta office of the manufac- 
turer. It is the result of many years experi- 
mentation by S. C. Makumdar, and others. 

“The company has developed linotype 
machines for Hindu (Devanagari script) 
and Gaurati, and is now busy with other 
Indian languages. 

“The chief trouble with Bengali is the 
number of characters required—about 600 
—which is beyond the capacity of any lino- 
type machine. The first necessity, therefore, 
was a reduction and simplification of com- 
pound characters for double letters. The 
number has now been reduced to the range 
of the linotype keyboard, and this may have 
a permanent effect on printed Bengali. 


Paper From Beech-Cellulose 


@ Through the codperative efforts of a 
papermaker and cellulose manufacturer in 
Munich and Aschoffenburg, a new method 
for making cellulose from beech wood has 
been developed. The production cost of this 
new cellulose is higher than the old pine- 
wood variety. Some fine paper for halftone 
reproduction has been manufactured. The 
established fact that beech wood can now 
be used for papermaking is of great eco- 
nomic importance to countries that have 
been sacrificing their pine wood to ou: 
modern newspaper and magazine age. 


























To THE HE-MAN 


who drives a press 
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If you want a press that can take a licking—and 
like it—a press that will make money on anything 
from onionskin paper to cardboard, buy a Kelly. 


Don't take our word for it. Ask a Kelly owner. If 
you ask the owner of Kelly B, No. 2868, he'll say: 


“Kelly Press No. 2868, Style B, has been in continuous 
service in our printing department for a period of over 
eleven years. In this time there have been between 
twenty and twenty-five million impressions run on this 
press. It is the one ‘old reliable’ for it seems that when 
stock is too curly or too heavy for the other presses, 
we have never yet been stuck. The Kelly has always 
been able to handle it and finish the job.” 


Kelly Presses are now equipped with Kimble Motors If you're buying a press for profit, put your money 
—motors designed especially for the . 1 - S ° 
Graphic Arts Industry in a Kelly. You'll get it back many times. 
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liems submitted for review in this department must be sent flat, not rolled or 


jolded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 


Tue Brncuam Company, Philadelphia.— 
Your new letterhead is striking, original, 
and unusually interesting. In view of the 
size and weight of the large color unit we 
like best the printing where this appears 
in the soft blue. Where it is in red, the 
effect is over-startling and too hot. 

WitiraMs AND Son, Fresno, California.— 
Effective of layout and exceptionally well 
printed in pleasing, attractive colors, the 
blotter urging visits to your new plant is 
excellent. We compliment you not only on 
that, but on being able to erect such a fine 
building during a period of depression. 

Viigo Rantara, Oviu, Fintanp.—We're 
glad to see your work, and to know what 
fine modern work is done in your country. 
Our only criticism on the Jalkineet adver- 
tisement is that the two lines of italic 
helow the main display are crowded, and 
that the spacing is too wide between words 
of the second line. 

Baker, Jones, Havusaver, Buffalo, New 
York.—All your work, as it always has 
been, is outstanding—in layout, typogra- 
phy, presswork. The merit of varnishing is 
well demonstrated in some cases where, by 
use of the process, large and beautifully 
printed halftones are made to look quite 
like actual photographs. 

Ricuarp Horrman, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—Your work is excellent in every 
respect. We cannot suggest improvements. 
Not the least of your virtues as a typog- 
rapher is recognition of the part good types 
play in the production of fine printing. To 
attempt to succeed today with types remi- 
niscent of the horse-and-buggy age is to 
make no attempt at all. 

Driers Printinc Company, of Seattle.— 
Northern Light, house magazine of the 
Northern Life Insurance Company, for 
September, is excellent in all respects. The 
large halftone illustrations, some bled off 
the page, make the pages colorful, striking, 
and interesting. Presswork appears to offer 
no room whatever for improvement, and 
typography is also in keeping. 

C. Harotp Lavuck, Lexington, Virginia.— 
ixceptionally well set in Baskerville, “The 
Beginnings of Printing in Virginia,” by 
MeMurtrie, is excellent typographically. 
Pleasing format and good margins also 
contribute shares to the ensemble—satisfy- 
ing in all save one respect. For the heavy, 
rough stock, which is of pleasing tone, the 
inking is too weak, and there are variations 
inong the different pages. 

Pactric Typeserrinc Company, Seattle. 

Your business card, divided into three 

‘ctions laterally through printing a band 
‘ color in the center, bleeding top and bot- 

in, is effective in layout and display. The 

nes over the color band are crowded in 
me cases, and the short lines of italic at 
sides are so small that we read with 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


THEODORE HOFFMAN 
225 So. Herbert Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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Los Angeles Junior College, 855 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California, Telephone OLympia 9432 


Opportunities 
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Sound design and up-to-date type faces make this work from Richard Hoffman, Los Angeles 
g Pp YE 

printer, sparkle. Especially interesting is the theater program, die-cut to show a triangle 

of pale green above a darker cover, the whole piece printed in a third shade of that color 
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"Who's afraid of a jack-o’-lantern?” 


The nights approach when jack-o’-lanterns will be 
seen on every side. Glaring from windows, from 
shadowed nooks on the stairs, from deep recesses in 
the corners, they will cast their spell over the season's 
festivities and strive to strike terror to the hearts of 
little girls and boys. 

But no jack-o’-lantern is a ghost. It may look spooky, 
but it is nothing more than a cut-up pumpkin with a 
smoky candle inside. It may startle nervous children 
for a minute, but it has no real power for good or evil. 

Business men know that. 

And evidence continues to multiply that business 
men are beginning to step out and walk right past the 
goblins and spooks of the commercial world without so 
much as a flicker of an eyelash. 


Parchacing power is increasing 

Newspapers report, for example, that the automo- 
bile industry alone is spending $100,000,000 this fall to 
expand plant facilities. Much of this money has of neces- 
sity gone into the heavy goods industries, where it has 
helped to restore activity in lines of business that have 
been lagging far behind. It has been spent in all parte 
of the country, and a large share of it has found its way 
into wages of labor. That means wider purchasing 
power, increased demand for commodities, greater 
motive power for business in all fines. 

The production of electric power at the time this was 
written was six per cent greater than at the same time 


in the record year of 1929, Farmers are buying imple- ' 
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Business men now 
dare to flout the 
spooks and goblins 
haunting the roads to 
better times 


Characterful and interest-arousing opening page of latest 
issue of house-magazine of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorpo- 
rated, Detroit. It was printed in dull yellow and black 
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Title page of a very fine book of a limited art edition 
from the press of Norman Forgue, Chicago, printed in red 
and black on a toned stock. The type featured is Eden 
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difficulty. Why not carry out the idea 
ona card one size larger, so that all 
the type matter may be easily read? 

Qvaiver Print SHop, Chicago.— 
You may be just a “coupla young 
fellas” as you write, but. prodigies 
so far as “printin’ ” goes. Layout is 
original, sparkling, in some cases 
downright clever, modern, too! 
‘Outstanding items are the folder 
of Schneider the artist and your 
own folder, “Ideas,” on which the 
word, as display, is made up with 
rules. Lines are a wee bit crowded 
on your own letterhead, but if qual- 
ity of the efforts submitted is any 
criterion you'll get along. 

JoHNsToN PrinTING AND ADVER- 
TIsING Company, Dallas, Texas.— 
The program for the Fall Fashion 
Revue of the Southwestern Style 
Show Association is excellent. The 
cover is outstanding because of unu- 
sual technique (rough crayon style) 
and also coloring, red-brown pre- 
dominating the picture of the stone 
fence and trees which are featured. 
Typography of program features 
on right-hand, and advertisements 
on left-hand pages, is of the high- 
est order of excellence, and press- 
work—characteristically good on 
all work you do—rounds out an 
eminently satisfactory booklet. 

Yarcer Typesetrinc Company, 
of Columbus, Ohio.—It is not sur- 
prising that The Walter T. Dicker- 
son Company finds the Catalog of 
its Arch-Relief shoes so satisfac- 
tory. In every respect it is out- 
standing, and your own fine work 
on composition is supplemented by 
presswork of the highest order, pro- 
duced in the plant of the W. P. 
Simpson Company, also of Colum- 
bus. Indications are that a combi- 
nation of good equipment and real 
craftsmen is to be obtained there. 
An unusually large page, approxi- 
mately 11 by 17 inches, permitted 
of striking layouts, while naturally 
tending in itself to make the book 
impressive. There are no faults to 
point out. 

Tue Fournier Press. New York 
City. —Lange & Preu’s letterhead is 
of interesting design, but of too 
large scale for printing in black. 
On a tinted paper with an ink of 
the same hue, but stronger in value, 
it might, and we believe would, 
have proved a knockout. The sec- 
ond line shows too much space in 
between words. Suggest circum- 


a the value of rapid and continuous production 
of financial printing, we operate day and night in all depart- 
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Gordon Taylor Incorporated, 185 Albany Sereet, Cambndge, Massachuserts 
Another of the noted early printers 


blotter series issued by The Abbey 
Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts 


spect letterspacing, or reducing the 
spacing between letters of the word 
“Incorporated,” in the line above, so 
that the line might be shortened. The 
second address line is also too widely 
word-spaced, and the two lines just 
a bit too close together. Following 
the same motif, the card is better 
because the type is not over-large. 
Ausert Diamonp, Represa, Cali- 
fornia.—If the word “Program” were 
lowered just a trifle and the type 
group below the large made-up orna- 
ment raised a bit, the Labor Day 
program cover would be more effec- 
tive. As it is, whiting out is defec- 
tive, there being too much between 
the printed elements in relation to 
that around the margins. There is 
lack of unity because the three defi- 
nite units do not hold together as 
they should to suggest, as nearly as 
possible, one. The title page is fine; 
interesting also is the copy appear- 
ing in short lines in a vertical band 
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Anoual Reports 
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A striking blotter printed in light and dark blue on novelty pearllike stock 
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Smart types, exciting contrast, color, 
and striking layout make this title 
page of a folder by the C. W. Hill 
Printing Company, Spokane, effective 


made of rules, printed in red, which 
bleed at both top and bottom. Other 
pages, while satisfactory, are ordi- 
nary. They just pass. 

James J. Smipt, of Buffalo, Okla- 
homa.—You scored a_bull’s-eye in 
handling the envelope of the Journal, 
but the letterhead is by no means as 
successful, Design is too ostentatious, 
decidedly overshadowing the type 
matter, resulting in over-emphasis of 
unimportant features and insufficient 
display of the name of the paper. A 
cardinal principle of effective typog- 
raphy is suitable recognition of rela- 
tive values in the sizes of display. 
While we do not care for the black 
triangle ornaments, we rather admire 
the heading of the London Fur Com- 
pany. Although the name is rather 
small, and is dominated by the cut of 
the fox’s head in the center, its posi- 
tion and isolation help considerably. 
The layout of this piece is both inter- 
esting and unusual. 

Watrace & Knox, of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia—you have achieved something 
really original in the printed presen- 
tationof your type equipment. Leaves 
are graduated as to length from top 
to bottom. On the space where the 
longest extends above the next long- 
est, a band of color appears. Looking 
at the piece unopened, one sees suc- 
cessive color bands. On these the name 
of the type is given, set in the par- 
ticular face, printed in black. No 
display is shown complete, save the 
bottom one on the shortest leaf or 
zroup of leaves. It is all just like 
opening a tabbed book index—you 
get what you want pronto without 
fussing around. The showing of the 
types—all new and up to date—is 
excellent, and presswork is fine. 

Henry Kuicxa, Milwaukee, Wis- 

onsin.—Well, well, so there actually 
s something refreshingly new in birth 
“nnouncements. The front cover copy, 
‘Well... here I am!” set in light 
ans-serif and cursive, printed in 
lack on a substantial deckle-edge 


white stock, is as modern as the 
vigorous youngster, shown rocking 
its own cradle until blanket and 
doll fly through the air. Upon rais- 
ing the cover, one sees a short fold 
to the left, “Introducing Miriam 
Ruth (six pounds of joy).” To the 
right, a conventional announcement, 
set in cursive. And those who peek 
under the fold—just in case there 
might be something more—are not 
disappointed, by again seeing the 
thoroughly modern youngster, and 
the timely invitation, “Come up and 
see me sometime!” 

AHRENDT, INcoRPORATED, of New 
York City.—Most interesting of the 
pieces you submit is your own memo 
sheet. The decorative features ther- 
mographed on silver are striking. 
The only drawback comes from the 
fact that they are large for the type 
which, not being noted for its clar- 
ity, is less so on the sizes used and 
on the strong rose-colored stock. 
The Home Guild Letterheads are 
neat, but the line of italic is too 
weak and so not very clear where 
the slogan is in one line across the 
design. While we like the enclosure 
“Pioneer,” due to the smart new 
types used, we must say the Cor- 
vinus, being a bit condensed, doesn’t 
harmonize with the obese Nubian 
used for other display. Too, one 
should avoid arrangements which 
result in the bottom of a form being 
wider than the top. 

TypoGraPHic Service, INcorPo- 
RATED, Of Philadelphia.—‘*Whoever 
thinks a faultless piece to see thinks 
what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall 
be,” is effectively treated, set in 
script, as the title of your spiral- 
bound brochure. It has a negative 
slant, of course, but a quality that 
should arouse interest and draw the 
reader on to the first inside page 
where we find “yet there are 74 
good reasons why you will like to 
do business with Typo.” Makeup 
of pages is interesting, with a large 
section of the upper right-hand cor- 
ner framed by four parallel rules in 
color, leaving a three-inch margin 
on the left outside, and one half as 
wide at the bottom. With text in 
one of the light Egyptians, in 


An unusual appeal, offering something few have seen, is used by alert Philadelphia printer to open 
way for a demonstration of his craftsmanship. The original blotter is printed in black and green 
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eighteen-point, and widely line- 
spaced, the effect is smart, char- 
acterful, and modern, and also 
decidedly impressive. 

Guitr ENveLore Company, of 
Houston, Texas.—There’s a real 
idea back of your series of blot- 
ters, so we are not surprised in 
the least that you have had the 
inside track when it came to 
some orders for your envelopes. 
There are seven in the series, 
each bearing the football sched- 
ule of some college of the South- 
west Conference. Layout and 
typography are in each instance 
not only effectively modern and 
excellent, but very different. Fur- 
thermore, and this is important, 
inks or inks and paper colors 
used are in each instance those 
of the school in question. Your 
printer did his job well, and one 
of the benefits of reading this 
department will be evidenced 
when some printer sells the idea 
to a logical user in the territory 
of the Big Ten or some similar 
conference group. 





Dear Mr. Collector of internal Revenue : 

Both of us wish you'd hang our “pink slips” in the post office window. Will you please? 
Here's why: We hear we've made a lot of money. only we can't find it. @ We understand we 
tack on a terrific margin of profit on printing. Bu ¥ 

with a normal amount of profit (and not always that) when if comes time to report to you. 
We have a good modern plant. with plenty of cornercutting equipment in it. We charge what 
it costs, plus a reasonable margin. We get a lot of work on that basis, so there must be some 
folks who don’t agree about that excessive price business, or they wouldn't be giving us the 
work. @ But still we keep hearing it around town. @ And we get a little weary of having our 
hopes raised by these tales — and then not making all the wealth they tell us we must be 
making. @ So please. Mr. Collector, hang our pink slips in the window, and maybe they'll 
either stop talking. or else come around and show us where all this profit hides. Because we've 





both looked. and we can't find it anywhere around the shop. 


PRINTERS -TYPOGRAPHERS 
ATLANTA 


Among the best advertised printing plants is the Higgins-McArthur Company, Atlanta. Formal presen- 


F. C. Peck, of Plainfield, New tation of conventional copy is taboo as a rule. Here’s a folder-spread in black, rose, and white on brown 


Jersey. — Numerous miniature 

reproductions of your typography on news- 
paper and direct-mail advertising in the 
brochure, “The Influence of Art in Indus- 
try,” mark you as an outstanding crafts- 
man. Much of the work sparkles through 
the use of smart, up-to-date, uncommon 








Front of folder, properly round-cornered, 
issued by The Barta Press, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Who could resist the urge to 
turn to and read the spread on the right? 


types, also modern layout in no sense static. 
Where work is faulty, something rare, there 
is either too much ornament, or lines are 
crowded, For one, the title page is both 
crowded and somewhat too ornate. Elimi- 
nating the brackets alongside the credit 
group near the bottom, which are out of 
key with the type, and spreading the lines 
farther apart, for which there is room, 
would have made a big difference. “Above 
the Clouds” is a particularly fine example. 
likewise the card for Rachel Beauty Salons. 


»2 


Union Lazsor Journat, of Bakersfield, 
California—The work you submit is, on the 
whole, smart and effective, and you have 
indicated expert judgment in the selection 
of types, having in your equipment the most 
modern. Indeed, the only serious fault, and 
this is not to be found in many items, is 
crowding of lines. Take the effective cover 
of The Silver Slipper menu on silver stock. 
Just two-point leads between all the lines 
would make a world of difference. Now 
having checked this and visualized what it 
would be if changed as suggested, confirm 
it all by a peep at Dick Lowe’s smartly 
designed letterhead. You will see that here, 
too, some one-point leads would help. Then 
see the Piano Contest Certificate of Award 
—more crowded than the other two—and 
the job is done. The sincere, honest job 
vour talented composing-room staff is doing 
should commend you to buyers of printing. 
Congratulations. 


Tue Mono-Trape Company, of Minneap- 
olis—Your type book supplement is very 
satisfactory, and Garland’s stationery is 
typographically high class and of interest- 
ing original layout. In view of the light tone 
of the sans-serif in which most of the copy 
is set, the word “Garland’s” in large bold 
sans stands out too strong in the bright 
strong red used, yet for the small line 
across the top, the color is a bit weak. To 
print the small line in black on invoice, 
statement, and letterhead would detract 
somewhat from the design’s character, so 
you were “between the devil and the deep,” 
as it were. Wherever possible the type and 
color of a second form should be chosen 
with the idea of striking a balance in tone 
with type and color of the first. Despite the 
general opinion that red is a strong color, 
just try reading small light-toned types in 
it. and you will very quickly see how weak 
it is in relation to black. 


T a sales convention recently a Yankee industrial executive fired some verbal shots which deserve to be 
“heard around this part of the world.” Among the stinging truths were these — 


“Hf you try ta beat politics and competition at “Worrying about Washingtnn is mare of a 
the same time, you're o sucker fer punishment.” lasing game then playing the ponies.” 
“Only a foal relies on somebody else’s 
political panacea te help his business.” 

“The only alphabetical formula thet ever “Recovery is just another name for enough 

made a profit for business is S-A-L-€-5.” sales to keep a plant busy.” 


o. people still know how to sell: in a few weeks, 300,000 
fans will spend a million dollars to see the World Series; thou- 
sands of persons already have bought their fur coats for next 
winter. Amos and Andy go right on selling Pepsodent. More 
than twice as many automobiles will be sold in ‘35 than last 
year. Were it not for politici false ists and other 
crepe hangers, the people in certain mid-western states would 
have forgotten by now how to spell “depression.” 
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Isn‘t it about time for New England to start another Revolution— 
to turn about face and see herself the leader rather than the 
follower in the Better Way to Better Sales? This better way, 
while new and in tune with the times, is based on common 
sense and practical experience. It is not a theoretical cure-all 
but its fundamentals must be fitted to individual conditions. 
May we tell you how we believe it may be fitted to your 
present-day requirements? 
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R. J. Reare Prinrine Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio. — Your 
“Shoes and Print Shops” promo- 
tional folder is splendid. Printed 
in black, red, and green, on 
orange-yellow antique stock, the 
front cover copy “Consider that 
..” below your business card 
makes a good curiosity appeal. 
The thumb of the die-cut hand 
lies over the corner of your 
inserted card in realistic fash- 
ion. The business card _ itself 
comes to the reader cornerwise, 
at exactly the same angle at 
which you would present it per- 
sonally. On the inside spread 
the use of a single red initial 
in the black “Shoes and Print 
Shop” heading, and the leaf 
ornament in delicate green below, 
the only touches of color on the 
two pages, Shows discriminating 
restraint that adds considerably 
to its effectiveness. Heading and 
copy, printed in flat-serif type, 
tell the story of your service 
and the personal attention that 
each order receives. 

SEWANHAKA HiGH Scuoot1, of 
Floral Park, New Jersey.—We 
can’t recall a high-school annual 
that matches yours—few issued 
by colleges. More than any other 
we have seen, it reflects in typog- 
raphy and makeup the style of 
1935. Both text matter and head- 
ings are in one single style of 
type, and that one of the Egyp- 
tian (flat-serif) faces in vogue 
today. Page makeup is modern, 
the beautifully printed halftones 
being, in many instances, bled. 
As a contrast, the ads in the 
back pages, while not set alto- 
gether in Kabel sans-serif, fea- 
ture the style. And the cover is 
a wow! The simple words, “The 
Totem,” and the figures at the 


If you can show me 
a “Better Way to Better Sales,” 
I will listen. 
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Reply card accompanying folder 
of The Barta Press shown at the 
left. In original form the card 
's much smaller than the folder 











bottom, “1985,” appear well posi- 
‘ioned between triple parallel 
ules with decorative bands bled 
‘ top and bottom, stamped in 
‘urple on a yellow-gray cloth of 


excellent quality, and rough as 
burlap, which it simulates. The 
book has character. It doesn’t 
look like any other annual, as 
many weseecome too near doing. 
Congratulations all around. 

Newark Printinc CoMPANy, 
Newark, New Jersey.—‘Stream- 
line Your Advertising,” August 
blotter, is effective, colorful, 
interesting. The streamlined auto 
illustrated is almost too good to 
have been made from rules and 
ornaments, though the technique 
suggests the method. It is below 
a panel that suggests a roadside 
billboard, at the sides of which 
rules and ornaments really simu- 
late trees and grass. And the 
panel, by the way, bears the 
month’s calendar. Copy ties in 
beautifully and packs a wallop 
that should bring printing buy- 
ers who are poorly serviced to 
their senses and to you. So that 
all may share with the folks of 
Newark in what the blotter 
says, we quote the lead-off: 
“Streamlining can be applied to 
advertising as well as to cars, 
airplanes, and Zephyr trains. In 
advertising it concerns the phys- 
ical appearance, permitting your 
message to slip through the 
head-wind of inattention to con- 
sciousness and the interest that 
assures its being read.” Good 
copy, we think. 

Tue Quatity Print Suop, of 
Stevensville, Ontario.—The other 
package of specimens must have 
gone astray or didn’t get past 
your office door, for certainly 
they were smart, striking, and 
up to date like these. Anyhow, 
we don’t ignore specimens sub- 
mitted because naught but ill 
may be said of them. Each and 
every one of your letterheads 
is original and characterful, 
indeed quite outstanding, and 
you have the best of available 
types. Just to make your effort 
worthwhile we suggest that the 
blue on the Beesby heading is 
too dark. When copy is set in 
type without serifs, verticals of 
letters come close together, and 
tone of the line becomes uneven 
unless extra space is put between 
letters life “H,” “I,” and “N,” 
for instance, so as to match the 
space on “T,” which starts the 
word that describes what this 
editor is not. The verticals of 
tvpes with serifs are naturally 
farther apart in a line, but even 
then the best effect cannot be 
attained without circumspect let- 
terspacing of full letters. 

Jackson & O’Sutuivan, Bris- 
bane, Australia.—You have done 
a commendable job on the sou- 
venir book of your city, despite 
the fact that the cover is old- 
fashioned and rather overdone 
with small type in light green, 
which is hard to read. Press- 
work in the halftones inside is 
excellent, composition of ads and 
text satisfactory, if not high class. 
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The original cover on the external house magazine of the Phoenix 
Metal Cap Company, Chicago. The large “P” is black stock, type 
and picture being printed in white, and background bright brown 
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THE APPRENTICES’ FRIEND 


But don’t meet him ‘‘on the carpet” 


& CONTRIBUTION FROM A MONOTYPE STUDENT—-WHAT ABOUT YOURS? 


Stunt composition from The Record, student publication of the 
London School of Printing, featuring its principal, J. R. Riddell 


os 












Such spacing between words as in 
the caption for the page with the 
picture of Parliament House should 
not be tolerated. The effect is worse 
because lines are so crowded, and 
there is a world of room for adding 
two-point leads. The wider spacing 
between words, the wider lines 
should be separated. Lemon-yellow 
is so near the value of white it 
doesn’t show enough to count, so a 
far better selection of a color for 
the page border could have been 
made. With the picture and type in 
deep brown, a light-brown border 
would have developed a rich appear- 
ance throughout. You may be sur- 
prised at this review at this time, 
but the delay is due to the book 
having been mislaid. We apologize. 

Frank B. Rosertson, Tuckahoe, 
New York.—Types like Broadway, 
all in caps, are sometimes all right, 
as on your letter where there is 
just one line, but two or more lines 
in the face are impossible. Since 
you are a new printer, we are sur- 
prised that you bought it. It had 
quite a run for a short time, but 
most of those who had it have sold 
it for junk and used their cases for 
something which would contribute 
beauty or effectiveness to their 
typography and avoid freakishness. 
The card headed “Do You Realize” 
is faulty in another respect. The 
measure is too wide, and so we have 
spaces between the several groups 
that are wide out of all proportion 
to the side marginal space between 
the type and the border. Another 
card shows the heading “Quality” 
placed too high. There is less space 
between it and the border across 
the top than between the line and 
the text following; the reverse of 
what should be the case. Aside from 
the fact it was a mistake to make 
the line “Printing and Engraving” 
as long as the name, because it 
necessitated letterspacing the word 
“and” too widely end too much 
space between words, the card is 
all right. The name, however, might 
be a size larger. 

WHEN A PRINTER can produce 
something for his customer that 
will make the man who’s to be sold 
by that “something” want to pick it 
up and handle it—he has achieved! 
That’s what The Rein Company has 
done with the strikingly different 
letterhead it recently got out for 
Gulf Envelope Company, of Hous- 
ton, Texas. There are so many 
firms with “Gulf” as part of their 
names that unless this letterhead 
were distinctively “enveloped” it 
would be doomed to be en-Gulfed 
with the bunch. The difficulty was 
overcome by ingeniously turning 
back the upper left corner of the let- 
terhead (previously round-cornered 
on Rein’s round-corner machine), 
which became the flap of a virgin- 
white envelope resting on a marine 
blue restless background. Strikingly 
done in two blues on heavy-weight 
opaque deckled stock, the company 
name and business come out in 
white with decided freshness and 
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A development which promises benefits to employer and workman alike is the recent organization 
of Guild Typographica by members of Chicago Typographical Union. Serious-minded members of 
the union, who apparently recognize the advantages of increasing their knowledge and efficiency, 
constitute the membership. While extending a hand to congratulate these forward-looking men. 
Tue INLAND Printer hopes it will result in similar groups being started in other printing centers. 
The organization was started on its way hy a contest in the set-up of its official letterhead. Some 
of the leaders in this contest, starting with the prize winners, appear on this and the following page 
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action. Nor is that all, for when 
the flap is turned back (and we 
defy anyone getting this letterhead 
to resist turning it), trade-mark, 
selling copy, and telephone num- 
ber all appear. The Rein Company, 
Houston, Texas, may well be proud 
of what we believe to be one of the 
best letterheads of the year. 

Tue Printery,of Philadelphia.— 
You say that you have been in the 
business only four years, and never 
worked for anyone previously— 
that as an apology for a quality of 
work which requires none. Few 
equal it. The outstanding quality is 
interesting, effective layout which 
reflects an understanding of sane 
modern devices of display and lay- 
out. Although the color effect is a 
bit too warm with so much of the 
design in red, letterhead and envel- 
ope both are especially impressive. 
We would have used it only for the 
name in Mandate, and we are not 
so sure that the third color on the 
letterhead is an advantage. Curb 
the tendency to space too widely 
between words, as on the two blot- 
ters. Close spacing, just enough to 
set them definitely apart—no more, 
is best, because “rivers” are avoided 
and the tone of a type mass made 
more uniform. What are rivers? 
They are definite lanes of white 
running this way and that through 
a mass of type. They are abhorrent 
to the craftsman. The Williams let- 
terhead, and envelope, featured by 
a cottage picture made of rule and 
ornament, is characterful and effec- 
tive. The former reflects bad spac- 
ing, cut-off rules being closer to 
adjacent lines than lines elsewhere 
are to each other, which should not 
be the case. 

C. B. Jounson, Chicago.—Your 
“Diamonds Are Trumps” advertise- 
ments, and the mailing piece fol- 
low-ups you have devised to sell 
your services as creators and pro- 
ducers of printed advertising are 
commendable because they are 
unusual, and because you have util- 
ized facilities that are available to 
all. Each illustrated card of the 
“hand” of fourteen diamonds (the 
fourteenth is a business card bear- 
ing the name of Cecil F. Johnson), 
printed on plain, round-cornered 
white stock of standard playing 
ecard size, in red and black, num- 
bered with card insignia, tells an 
effective story of some phase of 
your service. Your copy, which util- 
izes playing card terms, is particu- 
larly good on the cards devoted to 
copy writing, layout work, illustra- 
tion, experience, your fast service, 
coéperation, prices, and the ace— 
satisfaction. When you present the 
“hand” to a prospect, in its die-cut 
blue container, secured with a sim- 
ple snap-fastener, curiosity alone 
assures attention. The follow-up of 
individual over-size playing card 
mailing pieces keeps you before the 
prospect by having the story of 
your service told by a copy writer, 
layout man, artist, advertising 
accountant, and others. 
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MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, AND FAMOUS FOR HIS “LES MISERABLES,” PAYS 
THIS SPLENDID TRIBUTE TO THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. BORN IN 1802 DIED IN 1885 


SOE) RCHITECTURE was, up to the fifteenth century, the 
& chief register of humanity; that during this space of 
A time no idea of any elaboration puede in the world 


y NW idea as well as every religious law has had its monu- 
ment; in Sah that the human race has never had an important thought 
which it has not written in stone. 2 And why? +z It is because every 
thought, whether religious or philosophic, is interested in its own per- 
petuation; because an idea which has stirred one generation desires to 
stir others, and to leave its trace. In the fifteenth century everything was 
changed. Human thought discovered a means of perpetuation, not only 
more durable and more resisting than architecture, but also simpler and 
easier. Architecture was dethroned. «To the stone letters of Orpheus suc- 
ceeded the leaden letters of Gutenberg. The invention of printing was the 
greatest event in history. It was the primal revolution. It was the renewed 
and ted form of expression of h ity; it is human thought lay- 
ing off one form and assuming another; it is the entire and final changing 
of the skin of that symbolic serpent which ever since Adam has represented 
intellect. Under the oe oi printing, thought is more imperishable than 
ever; itisvolatile, i i ible_.» Itis mingled with the air. 
In the day of architecture it became a mountain, and took armed posses- 
sion of a century and a place. Now it becomes a flock of birds, is scattered 
to the four winds, and occupies at once all points of the horizon and all 
space. Of all the discoveries of science; the wonderful results and progress 
jeucanend in mechanical energy and skill, printing is first. 


dramatist of the romantic school, banished from France in 1851, penned these lines in exile. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE SWISS GUTENBERG MUSEUM ADDRESSED THE FOLLOWING 
PEACE MANIFESTO TO THE 4mm INTERNATIONAL PRINTERS’ CONGRESS AT UTRECHT 


De O PRINTERS throughout the world! .»8 I, Gutenberg, 
SY, invented for you the art of printing that you might 

implant in mankind a spirit of goodwill. | made it pos- 

| le sible for you to give the Bible, and Christian teaching, 
to all nations in their own languages, that you might 

feel a brotherly love for each other. But what have you done? You have 
let loose Wars and Bloodshed! Nations have flung themselves one upon 
another like wild beasts .»z Millions slain, millions crippled, millions of 
widows and orphans, such is the pathetic issue of your odious acts! Not 
alone on the earth do you seek to destroy yourselves, but in the air and on 
the water, and not only do you employ for your mutual annihilation, 
weapons of every kind, dynamite and gunpowder, but you must make 
use of poison gas, bacteria, and deadly rays . sz Instead of displaying a 
spirit of concord and unity among yourselves, you close up your frontiers 
and raise death-dealing fortresses. You increase your armaments both 
openly and in secret. You deem your neighbors your enemies; they should 
be your friends! »e Such things must not continue. Annihilation will be 
the fate of the whole world. Printers! I, Gutenberg, gave you the print- 
ing press that you should promote civilization, peace and concord. Has 
this been your constant aim? Would the conditions in which the world 
finds itself today have been possible, if you had always placed your presses 
at the seruice of peace—the end I had in view in inventing printing? 
Pledge yourselves mutually to employ your presses, more than ever 
before,in the great cause of humanity, in the cause of international peace! 
This is the appeal I set before you at your meeting! . Pp ager trom the 


June, 1935, issue of 
THe INLAND Printer, through the kind permission of the editor, Mr. Jutius L. FRAZIER 














A high mark, even for the publication of the San Francisco Club of Printing House Craftsmen, is registered by the October issue. Amedeo 
Tommasini, of Schwabacher-Frey Company, is the gifted designer. Green and brown, both deep, were used on India-tint antique paper 


Ir HAS BEEN our privilege through the 
years to have inspected a number of book 
announcements. Most of them followed the 
beaten path (even though unconcerned with 
mousetraps). It seems to have been reserved 
for “IPI,” The International Printing Ink 
Corporation, to have blazoned a new trail, 
struck a new note, or what have you? Any- 
way, its announcement of a new series of 
monographs, under the general head of 
“New Light on Color,” is enlighteningly 
“different.” Telling of the publication of 
what obviously are three most artistic 
books, it’s a work of art in itself—and one 
certainly can’t say that for most book 
announcements! Besides, it’s a great selling 
piece—and_ informatively alluring. ‘Color 
Chemistry,” “Color as Light,” and “Color 
in Use,” while separate entities, are pub- 
lished together at one price for the three. 
An apt quotation from this ingeniously 
planned and prepared brochure is: “If 
color is important to your business, you 
should own these three books. We extend 
an invitation to manufacturers, printers, 
lithographers, and to publishers, artists, 
and designers to acquire a new knowledge 
of color.” The International Printing Ink 
Corporation, 75 Varick Street, New York 
City, invites purchasers by means of a 9 by 
12-inch folder, printed in six colors. 

Trapp Printing Company, of South 
Pasadena, California.—The work is fine, 
that in the series of so-called “Deskfinder 
Calendars” being especially so. Being indi- 
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vidualized, only the name and the calendar 
for the month are used for copy. These are 
arranged in strikingly modern fashion and 
are colorful. There are interesting points 
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A folder title page printed in yellow-brown 
and black on white stock. Gerald L. Lund, 
instructor in typography, Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler School of Printing, in Baltimore, 
designed it and cut the plate in linoleum 





on this type of blotter, created, it is said 
in a folder advertising it, by Ray Marsh 
Fox. From the item we learn that ‘“Desk- 
finder blotters are produced in sets of 
twelve (one for each month) for each indi- 
vidual name. Orders for less than a thou- 
sand sets are accepted either for December 
delivery (each set, 12 blotters beginning 
with January) or for June delivery (each 
set, 12 blotters beginning with July). Your 
business imprint on the back is included. 
When so instructed, we shall be glad to 
print the name of each of your representa- 
tives on the backs of the blotters for dis- 
tribution to his own particular clientele. 
Assuming that each of your representatives 
will require twenty-five to fifty sets of blot- 
ters, and that only one line of your imprint, 
the representative’s name, will have to be 
changed, there will be no extra charge for 
this service. We would recommend that the 
imprint be in light-face type so the absorb- 
ing quality of the blotter will not be at all 
impaired.” It is interesting to note the 
efforts to keep this item pure, as it were. 
The folder states: “Advertising matter on 
the front of the blotters is out. The per- 
sonal effect would be lost and the results to 
you would be disappointing.” Other readers 
will be interested in the price, which in lots 
of 100 sets or more is twenty-five cents a 
set ($25 a 100 sets) f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
(Thirty cents a set for 50 to 100 sets.) The 
examples shown will give other readers an 
idea as to their outstanding character. 
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L. W. Opencuatn anp Company, Den- 
-er, Colorado.—Aside from the fact that the 
ype face featured, a heavy and extremely 
contrasty modernistic cubist style, is one 
without merit except that it is startling 
(so, irritating), we like the stationery forms 
of the Paper Service Company. Layout is 
excellent. Minor faults are that the Cop- 
perplate Gothic used is a bit too fat a 
companion for the other type, also that 
the lines “Paper” and “Service” had to be 
noticeably letterspaced to make them the 
same length as “Company.” Thus the main 
unit is of uneven color and a bit unpleas- 
ing on that account. Your blotter, “Labels,” 
is a knockout as to arrangement. Limited 
ccpy and large type make the off-hori- 
zontal arrangement okay. Here again, 
however, the same ugly type steps in to 
cause regret. The type we have panned is 
less objectionable on the well arranged let- 
terheads of Stebbins, and the Temple Cor- 
poration, which are at once interesting and 
effective, indeed outstanding. We regret 
that on the latter, space between words of 
the name is so wide, being altogether out of 
proportion to the amount between the type 
and the rules above, as well as the type 
below. The line could have been shorter 
and the difficulty of spacing obviated. We 
like the ticket for the Kappa Sigma din- 
ner; it is impressive, due to colors and 
large size of characterful light-face type 
used, yet is clear and suitable as to dig- 
nity. If you would discard the type you 
feature and go in for one of the smart 
sans-serifs, or Egyptians, which more than 
other faces reflect today’s vogue, the qual- 
ity of your typographic work will undoubt- 
edly be greatly, and almost automatically, 
improved thereby. 

LeVasseur Typocrapiuc Service, of Buf- 
falo, New York.—No finer work than that 
which you do comes to us; and we receive 
hundreds, sometimes thousands of exam- 
ples each month from all over the world. 
While no adverse criticism as to workman- 
ship is possible, two specimens demand 
mention for their sheer, effective novelty, 
since others may make use of the ideas 
carried out in them. One is a blotter, across 
the top of which there appears, as on cards, 
a diamond, club, heart, and spade emblem. 
Over the first, in two short lines, we find, 
“You may not wear a,” then “You may not 
belong to any,” “You may have a small,” 
and “But you don’t need a.” At the end, 
helow the emblem of the spade, we find, 
“To dig up our phone number when you 
have Brief Copy.” We do not “get” the 
particular significance of the reference to 
“brief copy,” unless you mean lawyers’ 
briefs, but the telephone number and 
exchange appears just below in larger type, 
printed in a second color, red. The other 
somewhat unusual idea is found in a tailor’s 
folder, on pyroxylin-coated card stock. In 
the lower left-hand corner there is a line 
illustration of a well dressed man. Along- 
side, on the right, is copy that reads “We 
have selected these materials for,” and 
then the name of the recipient is printed, 
the piece being personalized. The stunt is 
the large round hole, die-cut near the upper 
right-hand corner, where, showing through 
from Page 3, are three samples of suit- 
ings, overlapped to simulate three colored 
‘riangles within the die-cut circle. To other 
caders we say, sell these to the profes- 
ional and business men in your town. 
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Alert brains and sure hands only could evolve such sparkling, original letterheads. Cri- 
terion’s, blue and black on white, is balanced with a band at the bottom. Wiley’s and 
Maran’s are decidedly unusual. Pettengill, Incorporated, industrial engineers, created the 
dignified yet striking Standard design. Greenaway’s original is in one color, soft blue on 
gray. Some will criticize the small condensed “gothic” on Barney Schneider’s heading, but 
it scores in design like Dayton’s, on which the cursive is red, the rest light gray-brown 
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Selling Below Cost 


HE trade-practice rules, recently revised by the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission for use of the wholesale 
tobacco distributers, forbid, among other things, selling 
below cost. A new law in California forbids the same 
thing. Thus this common variety of unfair competition 
is sinking into the consciousness of Johnny Q. Public. 

Selling below cost usually comes from one of two 
motives—ignorance of costs, or wilful disregard. In 
either event, the effect is equally disastrous. An eco- 
nomic loss is incurred, which Johnny Q. has to stand. 

Printers who would do their share towards correcting 
this evil will fortify themselves by applying punctilious 
costing methods at all times, and by making selling 
prices that at least are not below costs. 


Government “Field” Printing 


ieee printers’ associations throughout the country, 
working with a committee of United Typothetae of 
America to obtain for local printers an opportunity 
to supply federal relief organization needs, effected 
“authorization for local printing . . . to take care of 
emergency local needs.” The “field” printing appropria- 
tion for the present fiscal year is $300,000, of which 
$190,000 has already been “released” and is available 
as required. 

The I. T. U. president is “not in sympathy with such 
a program”—a program to buy printing in various 
cities instead of having it executed in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. He argues that the 
G.P.O. employs printing trades union members at good 
wages and under good conditions; that where the Gov- 
ernment buys from private concerns there is no assur- 
ance the contracts will go to union offices. 

Many of the establishments which were interested in 
“decentralizing” local relief printing purchases, and. 
worked assiduously to bring it about, are employers of 
union labor aggregating many times the number at the 
G.P.0O. They pay union wages and work under union 
conditions. It would seem, therefore, that the I.T.U. 
chief’s attitude discriminates against union employers 
and employes in many cities. There is no valid reason 
for centralizing such printing. in the G.P.O. On the con- 
trary, there are many reasons why it should be distrib- 
uted to the industry according to local needs. Thereby 
local printers are put to work, local payrolls find their 
way into local stores, and local recovery is aided. Such 
program saves time and money, and better serves the 
public interest. 
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Scientific Management 


RINTING with movable type was born in an ecclesi- 
I sitinat atmosphere. Its first opus was the Bible. 
Progress brought a conviction to the early masters and 
artists who watched application of the new art that in it 
was a means of producing artistically manifold copies 
of literature, other than sacred, for wider circles of 
readers. Printing gradually passed from the ecclesiastic 
to the artistic; from the artistic to the commercial. 

More recently a new controlling factor bids fair to 
step in and bring to the “art preservative” the influence 
of science, particularly in management. So complex have 
become competition, sales ramifications, production 
processes, and human relations, that the old ways of 
doing business are inadequate. “Scientific management” 
is no longer a mere expression; it is a vital force already 
making modern business more successful. 

Printing industry waste, mounting into millions of 
dollars annually, brought about by the unskilful man- 
ipulation of men, materials, machines, and money, has 
created costs that throttle both profits and expansion. 
Science—engineering, if you prefer—approaches the 
problem of reducing these wastes. It has done wonders 
for other industries. Likewise, it can do and is doing 
much for printing. 

Just as printing passed from the artist to commerce, 
it is about to pass from commerce to science. The engi- 
neer appears at the threshold, demanding the facts— 
the reasons—for the industry’s wastes. When they are 
ascertained, he will apply principles and methods that 
have been found effective in their elimination. If business 
is “the oldest of the trades and the greatest of the pro- 
fessions,” it may be expected that all other professions 
will be employed to help solve its problems. That is 
“scientific management.” 








Typothetae Carries On 


ACING a real crisis, United Typothetae of America 
© senin showed ability to plan its way out. A certain 
virile quality that is in this half-century-old printers’ 
association has a way of rising to meet difficult situa- 
tions. Just as it met threatened breaks over labor policies 
in the past, so it has taken steps to restore its use- 
fulness to the printers of America in years to come. 
Deplorably emasculated by the N.R.A., stripped of its 
hitherto splendid program of educational and industrial 
activities, with surpluses wiped out by code expendi- 
tures, and income reduced below budget requirements, 
the association was just about ready to take the count. 


The Inland Printer for November, 1935 
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The six-months interim between the N.R.A. demise 
and the annual convention was sobering. There was 
time to take account of stock, to look into fundamentals 
and essentials, to survey the dilemma and analyze con- 
ditions. The convention just held—was the 49th in the 
association’s history—got down to “brass tacks,” to 
“grass roots,” and deliberately took the drastic mea- 
sures necessary to work its way out of another crisis. 

Tue Invanp PRINTER believes, and reiterated its 
views as recently as last September, when we said that 
printers could best be served by strong and efficient local 
associations tied together by an international fabrica- 
tion functioning in national and international matters 
and relationships. It is, therefore, gratifying to see that 
the Typothetae convention ratified a program predi- 
cated on strong local organizations that serve members 
as fully as possible, with the international office, reduced 
to more economic size, serving as a “codrdinating 
agency” and “clearing house,” supplementing rather 
than duplicating the services of locals. 

Such a program is simple and practical; it has an 
excellent opportunity to eventually bring the printing 
industry of America together into a powerful cohesive 
organization productive of the greatest good. It is a 
program that all local and district associations can 
embrace and support fully and enthusiastically for the 
common good. They can ill afford to do otherwise. 


Buying Power Increases 


HE autumnal season gives way to approaching win- 

ter, and printing volume shows increases over a 
year ago. Printers and their business allies are more 
hopeful. For some months THe Intaxp Prixrer has 
reminded readers that business is improving. At no time 
have we thought or said that there would be a sudden 
uprush of prosperity, as some have hoped. 

A writer on economics in Printers’ Ink, uses available 
statistics to show that the country’s purchasing power 
is definitely greater than a year ago, and despite 
increasing living costs is gaining steadily. Many print- 
ers, who long have studied conditions surrounding their 
businesses, understand that the indices of printing sales 
and of production closely follow the country’s index of 
purchasing power. Printing leads at times in anticipa- 
tion of opening markets, and sometimes lags when mar- 
kets are sluggish. 

When the public purse begins to bulge again, it is 
well to remember that the foremost factors in the coun- 
try’s buying power are farm income, income from indus- 
trial activity, and their profits distributed as dividends 
and interest. As these increase, our purchasing power 
is multiplied, provided living costs do not increase pro- 
portionately. An income factor must always be cor- 
rected by a living cost factor, the difference being the 
country’s real purchasing power. 

The purchasing power index in 1934 was approx- 
imately 80, as compared with 1929’s 100 as a base. The 
1934 figures were 614 per cent above those for 1933. 


Looking forward, we find the 1935 farm income factor 
will be 15 to 25 per cent higher than in 1934. The indus- 
trial factor, because of its well balanced position with 
reference to inventories and sales, and also because of 
increased farm income, may show employment and pay- 
rolls increases from 10 to 20 per cent above 1934. The 
factor of profits, despite declining interest rates and 
large refunding operations, indicates substantial 
increases for 1935 over 1934, the first quarter showing 
a gain of 21.8 per cent, the second 14.3 per cent. 
While the combined income indicated by these factors 
improved, cost of living advanced 5.5 per cent during 
the first six months of this year. Purchasing power for 
1935 will, therefore, show a net increase over 1934 of 
approximately 10 per cent. Sales are apt to increase 
proportionately. The next few months promise to be a 
period of favorable business activity, of which the printer 


is due to receive his share. 


Better Book Cover Designs 


HOUGH most of us may not be in entire sympathy 
T vith that phase of so-called modern graphic art 
which runs to a “jazz” expression, we must admit that 
long strides forward have been attained in the general 
character of typography, design, display, decoration, 
illumination, and illustration. Of late years these have 
had a vogue that must be dear to the heart of both 
creators and curators. 

In one branch, however, the artist-craftsman is hob- 
bled by existing conditions. Edition bookbinding has not 
risen to the bookbinder’s creative genius and does not 
employ his artistic talent in giving individuality to mass 
producton to any such degree as has typography. While 
there must be subservience to machines if we are to have 
mass production, there still is no reason why creative 
individuality should not find expression in the designs 
that machines produce. The market for individually 
designed, forwarded, and finished books is limited. Only 
the more favored can afford them. The master binder 
may have to relinquish his cherished forwarding and fin- 
ishing processes to the machines in mass bookbinding, 
but he still has left the nobler art of designing. It is 
needed now more than ever. 

Much fine work in book typography, presswork, and 
paper has been ruined by a poorly designed and slovenly 
executed cover. In their efforts to keep down produc- 
tion costs, publishers have been too prone to accept 
bindings inferior in design. Both publishers and book- 
binders should “take stock,” should encourage better 
designs and craftsmanship of man and machine. 
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SHOULD ABANDON PRIORITY RULE 


Cn &ditorial 


T LEAST two readers are incensed over that editorial in 
? he October issue on the attitude of union workmen, One 
whose letter appears below avers he will not renew his sub- 
scription at this time. 

Apparently we touched a sacred cow, attempted uninvited 
te enter some second holy of holies. Our efforts to offer a 
suggestion seem to have been misdirected, at least were not 


to go to the other extreme, by reducing work hours to the 
point where high production costs invite competition. 

But that’s not what we want to get off our chest. 

Your editor recently watched a compositor take twenty- 
five minutes doing what should require five. He has worked 
where differences in production between men were as mucli 
as 50 per cent. And despite all our correspondent says, we 


accepted in the spirit in which they 
were offered. Our own viewpoint, 
remember, results not only from our 
own observations but from contacts 
with many others; persons who are 
pro, anti, and neutral. 

Having been a union compositor, 
and having contacted union composi- 
tors since, we know the typographic 
union has as members many expert 
workmen who do not limit produc- 
tion. THE INLAND PRINTER would be 
glad to herald an increase in the num- 
ber of these men. 

More men of this caliber should 
attend union meetings, where policies 
and actions are decided. They should 
make known their views for benefit of 
all members. As a rule, policies and 
activities are born in the politics of 
the unions. What seems more natural 
for one seeking office than to promise 
shorter hours and/or higher wages? 
What has a stronger appeal to the 
average individual, particularly those 
least able to stand on their own legs? 

These ambitious politicians, and 
the rank and file of the membership. 
forget, however, the law of diminish- 
ing returns. For instance: Plano- 
graph and offset have taken much 
business from photoengravers. vet the 
photoengravers’ union of New York 
City has pushed through an increase 
in scale. Rather than being reduced. 
as the situation seems to require. the 
price of plates will be increased. This 


can mean but one thing, less work for the union workers. 

Why don’t union officials, also the rank and file of mem- 
bers, realize they are partners with their employers, that 
they have work only to the extent that the men who have 
confidence in them sell? When men handicap those who 
employ them by uneconomic scales or conditions, there can 
be but one result! They deny themselves and their children 


that ‘“‘more abundant life’”’ all crave. 


We recognize, as stated, that numerous excellent crafts- 
men are members of their unions, just as there are many 
dubs among those who go it alone. We recognize, too, the 
social accomplishments of the unions, notably great in our 
own industry, also the service rendered in the development 
of a reasonable work-day. Employers toughest in their oppo- 
sition to unions recognize that hours worked were too long 
and wages too low forty vears ago. It is possible, however, 


G2 


DO THEIR BEST 


Tue INLAND PRINTER 
205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sirs: 

As a union printer and a subscriber to your 
magazine for many years, it is with genuine 
regret that I read the editorial in your current 
issue entitled “Labor in the Graphic Arts.” 

The assertions made in these paragraphs 
are untrue, and are unworthy of a paper of 
the high standing of THe INLAND Printer. 
The proof of their incorrectness is found in 
the hundreds of job shops manned by union 
printers whose proprietors are proud to have 
union men working for them. 

Your major premise, that union men delib- 
erately limit production, is utterly false. I 
have worked at the printing business thirty- 
five years, in a number of offices, in various 
states, and never in my life have I seen an 
instance where a journeyman did less than 
he could do under the conditions of the job 
in hand. 

Furthermore, you make no mention of the 
social side of the union, which may have as 
great a benefit to our country as the eco- 
nomic advantages. As you know, we have a 
sanitarium for the infirm and pensions for the 
aged members. If every craft had these assets 
the Federal Government would not need to 
put on the 3 per cent tax with which it is 
shortly going to burden the industry. 

My subscription expires with this number. 
I am sorry to terminate an association of so 
many years standing, but your position on this 
question of union or non-union makes it impos- 
sible for me to renew. 

Yours respectfully, 
Union Printer 


have witnessed efforts to limit pro- 
duction. Precious few compositors 
have missed having another say to 
them, “What! Are you running a 
race?’ Understand, these were indi- 
vidual—not stimulated by union oft- 
cials or organizations. We can’t aver, 
of course, the same is not true in open 
and non-union shops. Doubtlessly it 
is. But so much emphasis on hours. 
wages, and working conditions tends 
to encourage ideas of this kind among 
union members. 

Getting down to cases, now, this 
burns us up: Union compositors, 
expert in every way, have walked the 
streets looking for jobs, while many 
employers crying for them were hand- 
icapped in competition with less 
costly methods and substitutes by 
having to keep dub mechanics. Such 
dubs know their limitations, and in 
one respect “their onions”! They 
stick to their last, and to the last! 

The antiquated priority rule is as 
out of date as the horse and buggy. 
Discard it, unions—for your own 
good! Why, oh why, don’t those men 
whose job in reality is to sell the ser- 
vices of members recognize the fact 
that a superior workman is their best 
selling argument? 

After some years of work as a 
union compositor, foreman, and super- 
intendent, and more years in observing 
time-tickets and examples of compo- 
sition, we confidently believe the rela- 


tive efficiency of union compositors has actually decreased. 
Enlightened leadership would have seen to it that any change 
would be in the opposite direction. 

Here and there sporadic attempts are made in that direc- 
tion. The commendable activity of the Guild Typographica 
in Chicago is one. A few members of Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16, forming that sub-group, seem to recognize the 


responsibility of the union workman to his employer, or 


something akin, and are endeavoring to encourage and equip 
members to do better work and more of it. 

We hope for more of this. To repeat, the surest way to 
sell the services of members of a union is to make their 
services a buy. It can come only through education, through 
recognizing the community of interest between employer and 
employe, and through making it possible to put the best 
available man in a situation. The priority rule should go. 


The Inland Printer for November, 1935 
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Questions pertaining to the work of proofreaders are solicited for detailed 


consideration in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


Reading of Symbols 

I am inconsistent about reading such 
symbols as “Xmas” and “FERA,” of which 
you write. The “X” is to me the initial of 
the name “Christ,” and I pronounce it. I 
knew a man who wrote “Xian Science.” 

Of the class of initial abbreviations, I 
pronounce them if that is possible, as in 
“Fera” and “Ogpu”—otherwise I have to 
name the letters, as “N-R-A,” “U-S-.A,” 
“U-S-S-R,” and so on. 

A more convenient method of abbrevia- 
tion is to use the first syllable of each word, 
as “Nazi,” “Komintern,” “Amtorg,” “Kom- 
somol,.” (No, I’m not a Russian communist. 
These are things everyone has to know in 
order to understand the day’s news.) I 
trust you get me!—South Dakota. 

It would be interesting, and helpful, 
to hear from other readers on this sub- 
ject. A form must be developing which 
will sometime become material for the 
grammar-book writers to deal with in 
teaching students to read and write 
correctly. For my part, I think it likely 
I shall go right on thinking ““Ecksmas” 
(not “Christmas’’) when I see “Xmas.” 
I say (in my mind) ‘“Fera,” but it’s 
different with “N-R-A.” 

* 


**Worth”’ Plus *‘While”’ 


Just as soon as I begin to think I have 
solved the problem of “worth while” and 
“worthwhile,” it bobs up again in some new 
form that has me as puzzled as ever. What 
about this one: “If husbands want to keep 
their wives at home, they must make the 
domestic job worthwhile”? Please don't 
give me an arbitrary ruling, but the real 
logic of the case.—Kansas. 

What is the real value of the words 
“worth” and “while” in this sentence ? 
Are they separately effective. or do 
they knit up closely enough to justify 
visible compounding in the print? 

The point on which discussion must 
turn is whether you consider them to 
form a predicate adjective modifying 
“job,” or as following a verb “be” 
understood but not expressed. 

I would say that “The job must be 
worth while,” “They must make the 
job be worth while’—that is, worth 
the time given to it; but without the 
‘be” (whether it were shown or merely 
“understood”’), I would weld the two 
words into one, a compound adjective. 
ind write, “They must make the domes- 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


tic job worthwhile’—that is ‘make it 
a worthwhile job.” In such a situation 
“worthwhile” is one word, like “(They 
must make it) profitable.” 

That’s what I think about it. It 
would be easy—if you like to argue— 
to debate over it for hours, and get 
nowhere—unless both disputants are 
willing to allow for the fact that it is 
possible to see a thing two ways, in 
matters of language. 


* 
“Physical Therapy”’ 

About the California court’s decision on 
count of words in a bill title: As you sug- 
gested, the motion was brought by interests 
that wanted to prevent a public vote on the 
subject matter, and raised the technicality 
for that purpose only. The court stretched 
the letter of the initiatives law in order that 
its intent should not be defeated. 

So much justice has been evaded by 
resort to technicalities, it is needless to carp 
at resorting to far-fetched points to do jus- 
tice. The decision has nothing to do with 
grammar or its teaching in California, and 
does not necessarily set a precedent in its 
own field. This is essential. 

The two words counted, for the particu- 
lar purpose only, as one were “physical 
therapy,” connected with a hyphen. This 
could have been made a proper single word 
by combining Greek roots—“physicother- 
apy.” (I see you mention it, with a hyphen.) 
For any ordinary purpose, I don’t see that 
the question whether a compound is one 
word, two, or a hundred is anything but 
academic. The word “word” is not suscep- 
tible of precise and exclusive definition. I 
close my “case” with this.—California. 


Let me concentrate on just one point, 
that of setting precedents. What I have 
in mind is not merely a precedent in 
the legal field. It is, rather, the effect 
of such decisions upon general usage. 
In one way and another these little 
rills of usage run into the broad stream 
of general practice. Somehow they have 
influence upon the common mind. Per- 
sons who will never read that court 
decision are quite likely to have their 
ideas about compounding affected by it, 
invisibly and indirectly—as, possibly, 
through its importance overestimated 
by teachers. The court did not make a 
good job of its comment on compound- 
ing—whatever the merits of its ruling 
as a factor in California’s social and 
legal life may happen to be. 
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Compound-Consciousness 

I hardly think you're right that we say 
“twilight,” “steamboat,” “gumshoe,” with- 
out a thought of the components because 
they are so obvious. But this conscious- 
ness of composition should extend through 
the whole field of language.—Vevada, 

It would be a great gain if such com- 
pound-consciousness were to become 
suddenly general, but of course it just 
won't. If there were any way to settle 
it scientifically, with exactness and with 
assurance, I would bet my head that 
not one person in the representative 
thousand would be found to think of 
“twilight” as two words joined. 

* 
A Screen of Smoke 


When an airplane sets up a screen of 
smoke, is that a smokescreen or a smoke 
screen? I am puzzled.—Florida. 

I think you will find most editors and 
printers favoring the solid, one-word 
form. Anybody who tries to tell you 
there is one absolutely right form and 
other absolutely wrong forms for such 
word-combinations, however, is taking 
advantage of your credulity. Decision is 
to be made in any office or shop accord- 
ing to the principles on which its style 
in compounding is based. 

It is hardly possible to make a satis- 
factory system by figuring the number 
of syllables, as some do. Arbitrary 
rules fall down. Consistency is practi- 
cally impossible, because there are so 
many criteria available. 

The best guiding principle is to drop 
all rules when they conflict with clear- 
ness of meaning. In some combinations 
there are different senses to be indi- 
cated. A paper box is a box made of 
paper; the word “paper” is no longer 
a noun, but in force and effect an adjec- 
tive. But “paper-box” or “paperbox”’ 
would mean a box to hold paper. 

Consider “‘woodpile.”’ Here, plainly, 
the sense is, a pile of wood, not a pile 
for wood. Commonly when speaking of 
anything that is made of wood, we use 
the separate adjective form, “wooden.” 
The expression ‘“‘a wood house” would 
be almost universally taken to mean a 
house in which wood is kept, rather 
than one built of wood. 
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The example that I have just given, 
and the others, may seem a bit far- 
fetched, but they serve to show how 
differently different words value up in 
these matters of style. 

Usage would, I believe. favor use of 
“smokescreen” first, then of “smoke- 
screen,” and “smoke screen” at the end, 
though it may quite well be that I over- 
estimate the ranking of the hyphened 
form. I myself would write “smoke 
cloud” to denote a cloud (consisting) of 
smoke, but “smokescreen” for a screen 
that is made of smoke. 


* 
Poor Old ’Postrophe! 


I am asking your advice regarding a 
matter of using the “possessive” form in a 
book we are publishing for the local state 
teachers college. Should the possessive form 
be used in the word “Teachers” in the cover 
title, the title page, the running heads, and 
in the body of the book ?—IIlinois. 

My own preference is powerfully in 
favor of the apostrophe. Perhaps the 
highbrow explanation is that this is not 
a true possessive but a genitive. Need 
we be so “flossy”’? It is a college where 
persons are trained for teaching—a col- 
lege for teachers-to-be, their college. 

But usage now varies greatly on this 
point. Many colleges for the training 
of teachers do use the word without the 
apostrophe, in their official (corporate ) 
titles. I would certainly say in such a 
case the customer’s wish—the customer 
being a teachers’ college—ought to be 
decisive. The customer's interest rather 
than the printer’s should govern. 


* 


1 . a. 
Amiable Disagreement 

Referring to breaking of words like 
“handling,” you ask: “Who can comfortably 
say ‘dling’?” Why, every one who pro- 
nounces words like that. 

This reminds me of a class of words, 
mostly compounds of Greek roots, which 
are usually divided “geog-raphy,” “democ- 
racy,” “odom-eter,” and similar splitting of 
the original second root. 

It seems to me that the actual pronuncia- 
tion of such words ends the first syllable on 
the accented vowel, and the second element 
is intact, as it should be.—IWiseonsin. 

It takes a Chinaman to say “dling.” 
I do not think any one really does say 
“han-dling.”” The initial ““d”’ 
sharp, clear sounding. I think we say 
giving the “d” in the first 
svllable a somewhat softened. incom- 


calls for a 
“hand-ling,”’ 


plete sound. In trying to pronounce 
“dling.” most persons would run in a 
sort of vowel sound between the ‘d” 
and the “I.” 


for “dwarf.” 


as so many say “da-warf” 
Tongue-twisters ! 

E.tymological division gives us “geo 

“odo-meter.”’ 


graphy.” “demo-cracy,”’ 


Division by sounded syllables would be 
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Hell-Box Harry Says— 
By Harold M. Bone 


When some sheets of humorous 
advertising copy get jammed in 
a press, it’s no laughing matter. 

In handling intricate typogra- 
phy, the machine comp often has 
the key to the problem right at 
his fingertips. 

The most upright type families, 
of course, are the ones with the 
finest characters. 

When it comes to a case of 
making whoopee, a boss printer 
can always raise the devil. 

To avoid running jobs in the 
wrong shade of blue or green, 
always put instructions down in 
black and white. 

When the boss bawled out an 
inebriated bookbinder for spoil- 
ing a job, he promised he’d turn 
over a new leaf. 

One pressman’s infant son, fol- 
lowing in dad’s footsteps, already 
knows about suction feeding. 

Sometimes an editor has to kill 
a story because the reporter has 
murdered the King’s English. 

When the sheriff auctions off a 
printer’s lower case equipment, he 
may find himself on his uppers. 
The boss is really justified 

In bluntly saying “No,” 

When comps who make a lot of pi, 

Keep asking for more dough. 

















these: “ge-og-ra-phy,” “de-moc-ra-cy,” 
“o-dom-e-ter.”” Those are the divisions 
given in Webster. These are not points 
of taste or personal preference, but of 
choice between two distinct styles. 

* 
Knights of the Temple 

Which is correct: Knights ‘Templars, 
Knight Templars, or Knights Templar? I 
have seen them all.—.Vorth Carolina, 

The organization is entered in the 
World Almanac, “with authority of the 
Grand Master,” as Knights Templar. 
Welcoming banners displayed in Pitts- 
burgh in May, when the Pennsylvania 
commanderies held their conclave, were 
worded the same way. 

“Templar” can be either a noun or 
an adjective. The Britannica (an old 
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edition) indexes as “Knights Templars, 
see Templars, Knights.”’ The order was 
founded in the time of the Crusades. 
and its members were both knights and 
templars. In the Nelson encyclopedia 
you will find ‘The Knight Templars of 
Freemasonry” entered. 

Another name, made of two apposi- 
tional nouns, is Knights Hospitallers. 

Possibly there will be some help in 
thinking of the plurals of such words 
as ‘Postmaster General” and “Attor- 
ney General.” There is no precise par- 
allel, of course; but you can “play 
round” with the comparison. 

It would seem that the American 
society regards “Templar” as an adjec- 
tive, modifying “Knights” and needing 
no indication of plural form. 


* 


Isohemagglutination 


My interest is more in style, the method 
of conveying intelligence, than in the mere 
mechanics of proofreading—so this should 
rather be directed toward writers and their 
so-called teachers. 

The AP flash on the inflation-veto vote 
said that the House “flaunted” the Presi- 
dent’s message. Can you see the 322 ayes 
marching around the hall flaunting the mes- 
sage? It’s too much for me! 

This inversion of “flaunt” and “flout” is 
far from rare; but I can’t figure how the 
users pick up the habit, and continue in it. 
Equally important with observation, for a 
reporter, is correct use of words, 

Facility with words comes only from use 
—extensive speaking and expansive read- 
ing. Some flip stories, sometimes by col- 
umnists, affect to regard what they call big 
words as humorous. To men handicapped 
by unsophistication, no doubt such a phrase 
as “terminological inexactitude” or “anti- 
disestablishmentarianism” is funny, simply 
because it is meaningless to them. We can 
see, however, that they are synthesized from 
Greek or other roots. They are intended to 
describe exactly what is meant in a manner 
impossible or impractical in English. 

A woman columnist complained about an 
optics lecturer using “hypochromats” for 
the so-called colorblind, and “Why doesn’t 
he use plain English?” The answer's easy: 
“Because it would take a whole sentence” 
—and this word is plain and exact to any- 
one aware of colorperceptiontheories (I am 
going German on you). 

Another subject of columnar mirth was 
in a quotation that “Tsohemagglutination 
would be of corroborative value in testing 
racial affinities.’ The word is obviously 
“iso-,” same, “hem-,” blood, and so on. I 
had never seen it before, but it was easy 
to work it out.—Oregon. 

As Joe Penner might say, this just 
shows to go you that a little trust- 
worthy knowledge of Greek and Latin 
is a fine thing for the proofreader to 
possess. If he hasn’t an opportunity to 
acquire it, a good substitute would be 
systematic study of word derivations 
(etymologies) as they are given in the 
larger unabridged dictionaries. 
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ifere’s Trouble! 


We ran into a question of style that 
might interest you. We use “photolithog- 
raphy” and “photoengraving.” Yesterday 
we encountered “photo offset” and “photo- 
offset plate.” “Photooffset” looks funny; 
likewise, “photodffset.” We print “coéper- 
ate” and “preéminent,” and they look all 
right, but ‘‘photooffset” is something else 
again—and a shade too much. 

Unless you rule to the contrary, I think 
we shall make it “photo-offset” and “photo- 
offset plate.” Would that, in your opinion, 
conflict with our style on “photolithogra- 
phy” and “photoengraving” ?— Wisconsin. 

While sympathizing with the writer 
of this letter, because anybody in trou- 


words the way that most surely con- 
veys the meaning. 

“Photooffset” says ‘‘fo-toof-set.” I 
don’t care what you say about relying 
on the reader’s intelligence; the fact 
remains that anything that retards the 
reader’s speed and cuts down the ease 
with which he picks up the text is 
b-a-d, bad. The one way to write that 
word so that everybody gets it is “pho- 
to-offset.”’ Good old hyphen! 

Personally, for the sake of reason- 
able (not tyrannical) consistency, I 
would prefer to accept that as the cri- 
terion for this whole class of words, 


Railroad Menu Revised 


An article by Douglas C. McMurtrie 
in our issue for August offered some 
pointed suggestions on the lack of leg- 
ibility that detracts from so much of 
the printed matter in daily use. One of 
his suggestions showed a railroad menu 
that was set in small type with long 
leaders between the dishes and prices. 
It wasted space, according to McMur- 
trie, so he showed a revised menu in 
the same space. It was set in larger 
type, in short lines, and occupied no 
more space. That his writing bore fruit 





The Twentieth Century Limited mal gt oh ALACARTE 3 
‘ isque oO: with Rice, Cu, 30 Shrimp Cocktail, c. sy 
THE CENTURY DINNER MARTINI COCKTAIL ...... 35 PEPE sia Hot. Ca) a Clam Juice or Tomato Juice Cota 30 
{$1.35} ; MANHATTAN COCKTAIL 25 Jellied Cor _— 35 Tomato Juice le 
Olives Seuffed with Anchovies : Spiced Melon Rind OLD FASHIONED COCKTAIL 45 Clay Bouillon, Hoe plas Ci es Fruit Cocktail. eae ee 
Wine Pickles Green Olives Ripe Olives CREME DE MENTHE “ : 
Fruit, Shrimp or Crab Meat Cocktail Celery Stuffed with Cheese APRICOT BRANDY 8 ae 
; eee Consens te lied BENEDICTINE ....... 45 Genuine Russian Caviar on Toast 65 Broiled Lake Superior Whitefish, 
ee eta tak stad. << temas how. Came Boallton mo os MEDOC 4s Grilled French Sardines, Sticed Montpelier, Potatoes 85 
Clam Juice or Tomato J Tomatoes, Toasted Rye Bread ‘75 Roast Ribs of Prime HeavysBeef, 


- Roast Ribs of Prime Heavy Beef 
Saute of Young Chicken, 20th Centory 
Stewed Lamb with Dumplings and Fresh Vegetables 


Cutlet of Milk Veal Breaded, Fresh Mushrooms and Noodles 


Stuffed Tenderloin of Pork, Creole 
Fried Filet of Sole, Tartare Saace, Julienne 


New Broccoli Polonaise 
; Mashed Potatoes or Sweet Potatoes French Fried 


Lettuce, Tomato and Spanish Ovion, French Dressing 


Swiss Grayere, Cream, Roquefort, American or Camembert Cheese with Toasted Biscuits 


Macaroon Custard Pie 
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N.Y.C, Special Ice Cream 
Caramel Custard 


N.Y.C. Special Coffee 


Grade A Pasteurized Milk 
Corn_Sticks 


Rolls and Butter 
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New String Beans Fleurette 


Plum me fot Pudding, Hard Sauce 


Brown 
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Cho. J. BR, Smart, Manager Dining Service, New York 


See “New York Visitar’ on preceding and following poges 





“A wise owl,” a motto states, “makes lemonade from lemons handed to him.” Wise men run the great New York Central. Instead of taking 
exception to suggestions to improve its “20th Century Limited” menu in our August issue they used them, saving the patrons eyestrain 


ble and facing a hard problem of style 
commands my sympathy, I still get a 
kick and a laugh out of this. We make 
such a to-do about matters that can be 
settled so simply! 

All the rules you can make about 
compounding fall down now and then. 
The language is full of “situations.” 
It is bad to make a rule and then a sub- 
rule with a lengthy list of exceptions. 
Almost every matter of printshop style 
has endless possibilities in the line of 
exceptions. And every exception is a 
confession of weakness in the presum- 
ably dependable rule you have made. 

First off, I do not like the dieresis; 
“co-operate” and “pre-eminent”? seem 
much more ‘natural’ and acceptable 
than do “coédperate” and “preéminent.” 
The hyphen is everyday stuff; the 
dieresis is imported, and some consider 
it an academic affectation. 

After making all necessary or desir- 
able rules about compounding, I would 
add this: Break any rule when it leads 
to confusion or ambiguity. The first, 
middle, and last rule is: Write or print 


and write or print “photo-lithography” 
and “‘photo-engraving.” But, no matter 
what the style on these words, I would 
drop the standard of consistency when 
it leads to such a boner as “photooff- 
set,’ and would use the hyphen. 

To some, this seems a weak surren- 
der to the hazard of conjunction of 
vowels. That doesn’t bother me a bit. 
I put clearness first. 

We need more courage. 


x * 
Beg Your Pardon 


Illustrations in last month’s article com- 
paring the merits and advantages of letter- 
press and offset processes included an 
example from a twenty-page booklet called 
“Hats of the World,” produced by The 
Bingham Company, of Philadelphia, for 
Stylepark Hats. Because of the soft color 
effects, and absence of impression, the 
piece was credited with having been done 
by the offset process rather than by letter- 
press. Proponents of the latter process may 
regard the error as evidence of its flexibil- 
ity. And to W. C. Stremic, of The Bingham 
Company, who called the matter to our 
attention, goes a “Beg Your Pardon.” 


is indicated by a letter from the gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager of the 
New York Central System, who says: 

“Your article ‘Sell Accounts, Not 
Jobs! in the August number of Tue 
INLAND PRINTER was shown to me. 

“Am sure you will be interested to 
learn that we have acted on your very 
constructive suggestions regarding the 
set-up of menus in general, and enclose 
copy of our current menu, which cer- 
tainly looks very much better than the 
former arrangement. 

“T want you to know that I greatly 
appreciate having had this called to 
our attention and the favorable manner 
in which you mentioned our service, 
even though the name of the railroad 
was only indirectly given.” 

The foregoing letter is interesting. 
So far as we can learn, no office of the 
railroad is now receiving THe INLAND 
Printer, thus showing that someone 
must have “talked” and that its influ- 
ence for improved typography extends 
beyond its printer-readers, and is felt 
wherever printing is used. 
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Should Strive for Clarity- 


Not a Speed Record 


Much has been published in Tue 
INLtaAnp Printer to help the proof- 
reader, but I do not recall a single item 
written for benefit of the proofreader’s 
right-hand man, the copyholder. Can it 
be that he needs no help? Or has the 
neglect of this valuable accessory been 
an oversight ? 

With the sole purpose of helping the 
copyholder to a clearer understanding 
of his mission—provided he is amen- 
able to such help—I offer a few sug- 
gestions. They have grown out of what 
started to be merely a few comments 
for the Proofroom Department. 

A year or more ago I noticed a quer- 
ist in the Proofroom Department, who 
quibbled over the pronunciation of a 
word. I do not recall the word, but the 
pronunciation, so far as proofreading 
was concerned, was immaterial. The 
point of contention was that the copy- 
holder insisted upon a certain pronun- 
ciation while the proofreader sought 
support for his own particular opinion. 
I believe the disagreement involved 
inflection, which a copyholder should 
often ignore. 

A copyholder should not read for elo- 
cutionary effect, but to transmit the 
idea of the typographical sense of the 
copy to the proofreader as fully as pos- 
sible. He must develop a peculiar read- 
ing style to convey properly all such 
information as spelling, the ending of 
words, up-or-down style, and numerous 
characteristics which might be confus- 
ing to the proofreader. He must invent 
a way of distinguishing words of simi- 
lar sound. He must not, for instance, 
say “watchm’n,” but “watch-man,” or 
“watch-men,”’ according to sense. He 
must not just say “John Christ’ns’n,” 
but “Chris-ten-sen,” or “Christen-son,” 
whichever it happens to be, or it may 
And he 
should not say “John Mart’n,” rather 
“Mar-tin,” or “Marten”; not “‘cens’r,” 


be “Chris-tyan-son,” or “sen.” 


“cen-ser.”” or “‘cen-sor,” according to 
the spelling. In all such cases each syl- 
lable should be accented. 

Many times a copyholder should use 
some pronunciations foreign to ordi- 
nary reading, for the purpose of ortho- 
graphic or literal interpretation. For 


instance, if May chooses to spell her 
it may be better for a 
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name “Mae,” 


By ALEXANDER V. JENSEN 


copyholder to call her ‘““May-ee,” thus 
to signify her preference, or if Maud 
spells it “Maude,” call her “Maud-ee.” 

Another example occurs in the word 
“iodine.” It may be pronounced either 
“iodine” (long i), or “iodin” (short i), 
with preference for the former, and it 
also has a variant in spelling as “‘iodin.” 
It is therefore wise if a copyholder 


would adopt the style of pronunciation 
in keeping with the spelling. If a 
chemist prefers to write “iodin,” the 
sound of short i should be used for the 
final vowel, otherwise long i would be 
proper, and more informative. 
Numerous examples could be given, 
but I believe my point can be discerned 
from the above. The whole scheme rests 
on the one fact that the copyholder is 
employed for a purpose. That purpose 
is to interpret for the proofreader the 
necessary information and to convey as 
vividly as possible the copy he holds. 
The import of the contents and correct 
pronunciation are secondary matters. 
One might say that he is the proof- 
reader’s “second pair of eyes,” not ears. 
Any word that may be misunderstood, 





THAT'S CONFIDENCE! 


There’s no gamble in walking into a grocery store for a loaf of 
bread. You can feel it. You can smell it. You can see it through the 
wrapper. If you aren’t satisfied you can come back in an hour, or 
next day. 

But suppose you were spending dollars instead of pennies for 
something that is absolutely new to you. And you must send to a 
foreign land. You must wait for delivery. Your check must accom- 
pany the order. You have never actually seen what you are buying. 
You have only read about it. That’s confidence ! 

That is why we are proud of the orders received from overseas 
buyers for new equipment or services that are announced in THE 
Intanp Printer. Each month we receive checks from concerns in 
distant lands that are buying sight unseen—depending wholly on 
what they have read in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Copies of the Bundscho Book, which we described as “the world’s 
largest type book,” and which sells for $37.50, have been sent to 
England, India—three copies to Japan. Earhart Color Systems, 
which show hundreds of correct color combinations, begin a long trip 
to Australia, A printer in New Zealand has ordered the McKiernan 
System of Coérdinated Estimating and Plant Production Coutrol as 
a result of what he read about it in THe Intanp Printer. 

From far corners of the world come orders and checks from buyers 
who look to Tue Intanp Printer for information about equipment, 
materials, and services, that are both new and dependable. 

That’s confidence! 





Our announcement of McKiernan System brought this check from New Zealand 
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either from some duplicity of forms or 
from similarity of sound, should be 
read and pronounced so as to make it 
plain to the proofreader. It makes no 
difference “how his teacher used to pro- 
nounce it.” The important thing is how 
it looxs on paper. In other words, his 
sole business is to project as clearly as 
posssible a picture of the copy upon the 
screen of the proofreader’s eye. If the 
picture is clear the proofreader should 
not find fault with his pronunciation. 

Some copyholders delight in display- 
ing their speed when reading copy; 
others seem to glory in the static pro- 
duced by superfluous inflection, making 
indistinguishable the majority of unac- 
cented syllables and many of the con- 
sonant sounds, Others attempt a record 
in the number of words they can pro- 
nounce—or slither over—in a single 
syllable, or with a single effort. None 
of these is a worthy aim for a copy- 
holder, and none serves any purpose 
for which he is paid. Under such cir- 
cumstances a proofreader would better 
do his own reading. 

It should be understood, however, 
that while the proofreader does the 
oral work the copyholder is not relieved 
from responsibility in case he should 
relax his vigilance in following the 
copy. I have, more than once, read sev- 
eral words or figures wrong purposely 
to see if the copyholder was following, 
and sometimes have met with no pro- 
test on his part. That, of course, meant 
that his mind was elsewhere. The copy- 
holder should be as much concerned as 
the proofreader whether or not the fin- 
ished job becomes a creditable one. He 
should not relax his mind and trust that 
the proofreader will know by instinct 
whether it is right or wrong. 

So, dear copyholder, if you do the 
oral work, read so as to transmit to the 
proofreader the best possible picture of 
the copy in hand. Make that your sole 
concern, and do not worry about your 
pronunciation, inflection, speed, or any 
other secondary consideration. The one 
who does this well is the best copy- 
holder—not the one who can make the 
most grimaces, wiggle the eyebrows 
most intellectually, or slither over the 
greatest number of words a minute. 


x * 
A Bit of Ink Chemistry 


Due to sulphur in wool, the British 
Printers Research Institute finds that 
labels and containers used with woolen 
goods change color. Sulphur reacts 
with lead in ink, changes pale blue to 
light gray; yellow to brown; pale pink 
to deep brown. Ink pigments which are 
not lead compounds are recommended. 


Should Printers Demand 
Progress Payments? 


Nearly every printer has a “grave- 
yard” of half-finished work that the 
customer allowed to go unfinished, and 
which is eating holes in the plant’s 
overhead, as well as in the original 
investment that was made to get the 
order under way. 

Many printers have given considera- 
tion to a system of progress payments. 
There are points in favor of such a 
plan, for it will dispose of the buyer 
who changes his mind after a job has 
been started, and who stalls the printer 
along without payment by indicating 
that he will proceed later. The printer 
is left holding the bag because he has 
received nothing on account. Naturally, 
the system would have to prevail quite 
generally in the industry before full 
benefits could be obtained and before, 
the business world would accept it. 

When an order for printing is once 
started, the work done and materials 
used are, nine times out of ten, of value 
only to the customer giving the order. 
In case of cancellation or default the 
printer can rarely get back what he 
has spent for labor and materials by 
selling it to another party. The work 
is a dead loss unless he can find ways 
to get paid for what has been done. 

The progress-payment plan is very 
well adapted to printing. According to 
the plan, when an order is placed the 
customer pays, say, one fourth of the 
total estimate. When composition is 
finished and proof submitted for okay, 
a second equal installment is paid. The 
third is paid when the work goes to 
press, and payment is completed when 
the order is delivered. 

The progress-payment method has 
become an established practice and pol- 
icy in many lines of business. In the 
commercial moving-picture business, 
for instance, which faces production 
problems quite similar to those encoun- 
tered in commercial printing, the prog- 
ress payment system has been firmly 
established, and without difficulty. In 
the construction industry the system is 
generally followed, and is accepted by 
purchasers as a matter of course. It is 
a feature of some branches of commer- 
cial photography, and it prevails to a 
certain extent in the portrait end of 
that industry. 


By S. K. HARGIS 


Acceptance of the progress payment 
idea usually is found in industries 
where the producer has to make a defi- 
nite investment for materials and la- 
bor, and where the finished product 
could have little or no value to anyone 
other than the purchaser. These are 
conditions which apply to the printing 
business, and for that reason the plan 
should be considered. 

On small orders the printer could 
scarcely expect to receive payment on 
this basis, but where an order runs 
over a hundred dollars it could be eas- 
ily applied. 

The difficulties of establishing this 
practice in the industry are many, and 
it could scarcely be applied to all 
classes of customers or all kinds of 
work. In a large majority of cases, 
however, the plan offers advantages to 
both printer and customer. 

A plant that was paid on the prog- 
ress basis would be able to offer better 
prices. It would tend to save losses 
from either delinquent or uncollectible 
accounts. Many plants suffer serious 
losses as a result of having to carry 
accounts, especially sizable ones over 
the sixty- and ninety-day period. Very 
often, as things go now, the delay may 
wipe out all profit. And it should be 
easy for a printer to show the customer 
the uselessness of a partially finished 
order that has been cancelled. 

Just how difficult it might be to get 
acceptance of this system in a commu- 
nity is hard to say. It is certain that it 
would require a codperative move on 
the part of all local printers. A print- 
ing salesman who goes out to establish 
this precedent among his customers 
will find plenty of stiff opposition. It 
is plain that the plan works to the 
printer’s advantage, chiefly, but this 
may also be said of producers in those 
lines of business where the practice is 
firmly established and is accepted as a 
matter of course. No one will deny fair- 
ness of the plan. 

At any rate, the idea of progress 
payments is gaining ground in Ameri- 
can business generally. The plan offers 
correctives for many present difficul- 
ties. It deserves experimentation and 
consideration in any community where 
printers are able to work together. 
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Type Designers Comment 


on Numeral Types 


Recently a reader sent us an item 
about numeral types. His comment on 
the legibility of figures in print was 
original, and extremely interesting. He 
spoke particularly of the 4, and the 
likeness of the 8 and the 3. He wanted 
to know why we do not have easy-to- 
read figures, and offered some intelli- 
gent suggestions for improvement. For 
example, he remarked that the 8 could 
be improved by giving it a beginning 
and an ending, as in writing, instead of 
making it “like two sausage links tied 
together.”” He said he was shooting at 
the typefounders, “but the founders 
take orders from the users.” And he 
concluded with a plea that the printed 
page be made to talk—not mumble. 

In reply, I remarked that figures can 
be hard to read for either of two quite 
widely separated reasons, either that 
they are too plain or that they are too 
fancy. I spoke of the difficulty any but 
the most eagle-eyed may have in read- 
ing the figures on the newspapers’ stock 
market pages, especially the fractions. 
I said: “It is not to be supposed the 
typefounders are unaware of the desir- 
ability of good reading-quality in their 
figure-types, and of course they are 
constantly studying to obtain the best 
conformations for legibility plus ‘looks,’ 
and suitability of figure-faces.” 

L. M. Forbes of the home-oftice staff 
at Chicago read both this letter and its 
answer with an interest that led him to 
write to some of the country’s leading 
type designers for comment—and that, 
ladies and gentlemen, is what you call 
coéperation, with both the “co” and 
the “operation” working. He has for- 
warded the answers to me for comment. 

The discussion that began in our 
August and September issues continues 
with consideration of one letter from 
M. F. Benton of the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, at Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. His letter is short 
but meaty. He steps right into it, with 
this opening sentence: “The most legi- 
ble figure is of the “‘Oldstyle’ form, and 
the set may be as small as one en and 
still retain good legibility.” He notes 
that lining figures should be wider, up 
to two-thirds em; seldom more, except 
for extended faces. Whether the open- 
top or closed-top 4 is the more legible 
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he sees as a matter of design; which I 
take to mean that good work on either 
would be better than poor work on the 
other. Personally, he likes the closed- 
top 4 better. 

Benton says, further: 


In modern roman the 3 and 8 are 
most likely to be confused, hence the 
Oldstyle of Gothic form of 3 without 
the ball tips is less likely to be mis- 
taken for the 8. Cloister and Garamond 
Oldstyle figures are very legible. News 
Gothic lining figures are a good exam- 
ple of legibility on six-point set, ten- 
point body. 


He encloses with his interesting let- 
ter a few samples of a new type face 
called “Benton,” of which I suppose he 
is the designer. The numerals “Benton” 
are partly Oldstyle and partly modern 
forms, and make finely legible charac- 
ters on a seven-point set, twelve-point 
body, a split between en-set and two- 
thirds em-set. 

From C. H. Griffith of Mergenthaler 
comes a letter with an extremely inter- 
esting and valuable postscript: 

It is indeed significant to see some 
evidence of the proofroom going typo- 
graphic. Goodness knows, a little know]l- 
edge of typographic matters in that 
department would save the printer a 
lot of grief. 


Right there, ladies and gentlemen of 
the proofroom, is something for you to 
think about! 

Griffith says it is doubtful “if any- 
thing of material value can be added to 
your editorial comment,” and then he 
kindly and helpfully goes on to do it. 

He says there is no element in the 
structure of numerals which makes it 
any more difficult to secure legibility in 
design than in the letter characters. 
And there, again, we have a proposition 
well worth pondering. It is a matter of 
design, whether the numeral is laid out 
for half the em-body, or two-thirds. If 
the character is illegible, the design is 
faulty—and additional width of body- 
size will not improve it. 

Machine faces are made on true type- 
foundry standards of two to the em. In 
practically all the linotype newspaper 
body faces, says this linotype author- 
ity, especially the smaller ones used for 
market reports and classified advertis- 
ing, two widths are provided: en, and 


two-thirds em. Thin figures are gener- 
ally preferred because they save space. 

I get quite a kick out of Griffiths’ 
concluding remark: “As your corre- 
spondent states, we take our orders 
from users, and will give them exactly 
what they want.” 

Well, well, well!—here I have used 
up my space, and only two more letters 
have been passed on to our readers. 
But they are meaty enough to make a 
dandy addition to our study of the sub- 
ject. It is so fascinating and important 
a subject, I shall now try to pull the 
whole thing together, so that we shall 
have a pretty complete survey. 
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25,000 Words 

Louis A. Leslie and Charles Earle 
Funk, who turned out “25,000 Words, 
Spelled, Divided, and Accented,” have 
rendered real service to proofreaders, 
printers, students, stenographers, and 
authors. It is a 250-page volume, 334 
by 51% inches, presented not as a com- 
petitor of the dictionary, but rather as 
a handy speller. 

Because it concerns itself only with 
spelling and syllabication, it can safely 
omit unnecessary words. The alpha- 
betically arranged list of 25,000 words 
that it provides represents the useful 
part of an ordinary dictionary vocab- 
ulary of twice that number. A small 
section is devoted to spelling helps, 
division of words, and compounds in 
the early part of the book. The volume 
is an enlargement and revision of “20,- 
000 Words,” published in 1934. 

Copies of “25,000 Words” may be 
obtained from THe INLAND PRINTER’s 
book department at $1.00, post-paid. 


New Light on Color 


After months of grubby borrowing 
in research laboratories and laborious 
exploration of practically everything 
that has been published on color, there 
has recently emerged from offices of 
the International Printing Ink Corpo- 
ration three monographs that comprise 
a spectacular array of color facts. 

The work was prompted by realiza- 
tion that there is no common color lan- 
guage; and that “to the artist color is 
something to produce an effect, to the 
chemist a formula, to the psychologist 
a sensation, to the physicist the behav- 
ior of light, to the printer it is a match- 
ing job, and to the advertiser it takes 
the form of a sales tool.” 
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The three monographs are entitled 


“Color Chemistry,” “Color as Light,” 


and “Color in Use.” Each is a hard- 
bound book, 8°4 by 1114 inches. The 
Jargest contains only thirty-two pages. 
But it is impossible to measure the 
value of these books by their size, for 
they tell the “why” of color, the “how” 
of color. They provide a uniform color 
language, and show how to use color. 

The running story on each page is 
illustrated and described in wide mar- 
gins. Seldom, indeed, have we seen such 





TRY THIS ONE-IT WORKS 


LL through the year Fred J. Blum- 
A enthal, of The Irving Press, Chi- 
cago, had worked earnestly with his 
neighborhood banker. And he’d given 
satisfactory service. 

It was early November. The first 
snow of the season was falling while 
Blumenthal sat in the bank discussing 
a printing order. 
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ie BOOKLET CONTAINS SUGGES 
TIONS OF ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS OFFERED BY MERCH 
ANTS OF THE PROGRESSIVE IRVING-ELSTON SHOPPING CENTER. 

YOU WILL DO WELL TO STUDY THE OFFERINGS AND EXAMINE THE 
MERCHANDISE AT THE STORES THEMSELVES. YOU WILL BE PLEASANTLY 
SURPRISED AT THE VALUES YOUR MONEY WILL BUY IN DEPENDABLE AND 
USEFUL GIFTS TO MAKE THIS A CHRISTMAS OF GOOD CHEER. 


Season’s Greetings 
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IRVING-ELSTON SHOPPING CENTER 
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Christmas club depositors got this booklet of buying suggestions, then their checks 


“heavy” scientific knowledge so skil- 
fully diluted for use by laymen. If the 
authors, who include some of the coun- 
try’s foremost scientists, suggested a 
specific shade at a certain point on a 
certain page they got it, or if it were 
six shades they got them. That the 
publishers did not “spare the horses” 
is shown by the fact that some of the 
pages were given twelve impressions. 
Design, typography, and presswork 
are all that they should be. 


x * 


Convincing Evidence 


The Akerman-Standard Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island, sends out a 
booklet showing halftones well printed, 
with thorough makeready and proper 
ink, and (on the same page) the same 
halftones poorly printed with unsuita- 
ble ink, on both enamel and dull-coated 
paper. The point is emphasized that on 
a job for which the artwork and half- 
tones cost $1,000, it is not econonical 
to buy poor presswork at $200, when 
good presswork costs only $250. The 
skimping of 4 per cent in total cost of 
the printing may make it worth less. 


“We shall soon be sending out our 
Christmas Club checks,” remarked the 
banker, casually. 

“When do they go?” queried the 
printer, also casually. 

“First week in December.” 

“How many do you have?” 

“About 7,000 accounts. Some fami- 
lies have more than one account. That 
represents about 4,000 families, in all.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Blumenthal. 
“See you later.” 

Back to his plant he hurried, where 
he prepared a loose-leaf dummy. On 
the front cover he lettered in a rough 
sketch. The title, “Christmas Sugges- 
tions,” was shown surrounded by green 
wreaths and red berries. Blank dummy 
pages on the inside were perforated so 
that they could be fastened into the 
book with a red ribbon, tied with a 
bow in front. 

Next day he returned to the bank. 
“Well, here’s my idea. How do you 
like it? We'll use your Christmas Club 
list, which you keep right here in the 
bank. I’ll get you up a mailing piece 
that you send out to every Christmas 
Club depositor. I’ll pay for the cost 
of addressing and the postage.” 





He explained his plan in detail. 
“Sounds good,” was the response. 
“Go ahead and try it out.” 

Blumenthal went first to the leading 
hardware store, then to a number of 
the best dealers in other lines—garage, 

men’s clothing, bird store, restaurant, 
jeweler, gift-shop, drug store, radio, 
shoe store, women’s wear, book store, 
candies, merchant, tailor—to each of 
whom he explained his plan. His talk 
to all of them ran something like this: 

“During the first week in December 
there is going to be a big chunk of 
Christmas money floating around this 
neighborhood that will be just itching 
to get spent. The bank will be paying 
out its Christmas Club checks. You 
want to get your share, don’t you? 

“Here’s the idea. You take a page 
in the Christmas Suggestion folder. I'll 
print your ad, bind it in the folder, 
pay the postage, and the bank will mail 
it to every family that is going to get 
a check. Your ad gets there about two 
days before the check arrives. There 
won't be any mention of Christmas 
Club checks in the folder. This is just 
a timely holiday greeting from neigh- 
borhood merchants, with buying sug- 
gestions. It gets there at just the right 
moment. And it will cost you only 
$17.00 for a page. Think of it! 

“It’s a bargain, and you can’t reach 
these prospects any other way. 

“First of all, you couldn't get hold 
of the bank’s mailing list. If you tried 
to send out a circular of your own, 
stamps alone would cost nearly three 
times as much as the whole ad. What’s 
more, you couldn’t possibly put out a 
substantial, impressive looking folder 
like this in colors.” 

With such an attractive combination 
appeal—real selling for the dealer at 
remarkably low cost—it wasn’t diffi- 
cult to get twenty pages. And so the 
Christmas Suggestion folder advertis- 
ing bargains offered in the Irving- 
Elston Shopping Center was launched. 

Did it work? 

Ask Fred Blumenthal, whose first 
venture as a publisher was an imme- 
diate financial success. Ask the neigh- 
borhood merchants, who got much more 
holiday business than they did the pre- 
vious year. Ask the depositors, who 
bought practical gifts from neighbor- 
hood merchants. Ask the bank, which 
got its Christmas Club checks back 
faster than ever before, as deposits 
from neighborhood merchants. 
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Dedicated to frank discussion of topics of interest to the printing industry. 


The editor does not assume responsibility for views advanced by contributors 


Smart Selling 

To the Editor: We thank you for 
your most thoughtful letter of October 
twenty-sixth complimenting us on our 
Gulf Envelope Company letterhead. 
We are grateful to you indeed for your 
consideration in publishing an item 
concerning it in your November issue. 

_ In connection with our letterhead, it 
might be of interest to you to know 
that at the time the idea was submitted 
to the customer he had a six months 
supply of letterheads in stock. The 
original conception of the idea was cre- 
ated and submitted on a small piece of 
paper—in fact a restaurant check— 
when the writer and the customer were 
enjoying a cup of coffee. The idea was 
so obvious that the customer immedi- 
ately ordered 10,000 letterheads with 
the price open, another instance of 
where an idea sold a printing job, 
regardless of price or apparent need. 

Rest assured that we shall gladly 
forward to you samples of our original 
—and we hope, excellent—material, 
whenever we think it worthy of your 
attention.—R. N. Barrert, The Rein 
Company, Houston, Texas. 

* 
Educate Printing Buyers 

To the Editor: You have put the 
stamp of approval on the beginning of 
an idea, by publishing my little radio 
talk. I now take the liberty of enlarg- 
ing on it and ask your coéperation. 

Why must we listen to or read about 
cutthroat competition and low wages in 
our industry? The printer has at his 
command the most powerful tool yet 
devised for molding the public mind. 
Why not use it? 

Advertising men often rave about the 
power of the printed word to sell an 
article or put over an idea, and they 
rave not without reason. 

The printed word educated people 
to brush their teeth daily; to shampoo 
their hair regularly; to eat “roughage” 
for breakfast; to have much cleaner, 
better homes; to demand more from 
life. It was printing that raised the 
people of this country to the fever 
pitch of 1914 and therefore is partly 
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responsible for America’s entry into 
the Great Catastrophe. 

I suggest that Tue INLAND PRINTER 
should start hammering home the value 
of a campaign in which every printer 
would do his share toward educating 
printing buyers; not in ways of getting 
more printing for less money, but to 
know how much they owe to printing; 
how much it is to their benefit to work 
with the printer instead of against him. 
The campaign should also demonstrate 
the results of cutthroat competition on 
wages and the industry as it affects the 
country’s welfare. We shouldn’t forget 
the historical side, important because 
its significance will draw printing to a 
higher level of respect among laymen. 

After the publications get in their 
opening shot, then individual printers 
should each get out the first of a series 
of mailing pieces calculated to take 
people through a set of lessons which 
will leave them willing to pay the right 
price for work and anxious to find the 
printer who will do good work, rather 
than the price cutter who does not-so- 
good work. 

Please think this over, and if the 
idea has merit, why not put it to a test? 
Change it if you so desire, to suit your 
resources, but publish the letter and 
ask for opinion. 

As a sincere well wisher of the Art 
called Printing, to a Builder of Print- 
ing Merit, I am yours.—Dave Hot- 
LANDER, Brooklyn, New York. 

* 
Likes Our Typography 

To the Editor: You are doing some 
good work in Tue INLAND PRINTER 
these days, for the general format is 
improving, and typographically, in my 
short memory of years, it is the best 
I have ever seen; you have neither 
swung too far to the left nor yet to 
the right. Good traditions in book mak- 
ing have not been entirely forgotten. 
One more thing: the articles you pub- 
lished regarding the Code found favor 
in my eyes, and, I feel safe in saying, 
with most of the conservative ones like 
myself.—Arcuie J. Lirrie, Archie J. 
Little, Incorporated, Seattle. 
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Favors Single Tax 

To the Editor: Referring to your 
review of Jorgensen’s book based upon 
the interesting single-tax philosophy 
of Henry George. 

Henry George was a printer, and is 
rated by John Dewey as America’s 
greatest philosopher, without a close 
second. Benjamin Franklin was a sin- 
gle-taxer before Henry George was 
born. Franklin was introduced to this 
philosophy by physiocrats of France, 
and in a long letter endorsed it. 

Some day it will be said with pride 
that Henry George received his educa- 
tion in a print shop. 

George is entitled to be called the 
first single-taxer, because he amplified 
and developed the philosophy. Single- 
tax had been suggested and proposed 
by quite a few persons before George, 
but he had not heard of it. In this sense 
it is an original discovery. 

Single-tax is the discovery of the 
natural law of Economics, just as the 
fact that water freezes at thirty-two 
degrees is a discovery of a natural 
physical law. Single-tax is a science, 
and should not even be associated with 
the hocus-pocus of the Townsend plan. 

There is no reprisal in single-tax. It 
would end unemployment. It would 
make business hum twice as fast as the 
fastest of wartime, but in the produc- 
tion of things of use, rather than of 
destruction. Single-tax will replace all 
other forms of taxation, including tar- 
iffs. It will harm no one, except a per- 
son who holds an abnormal amount of 
land or natural resources out of pro- 
ductive use. It can be put into practice 
gradually, entering into the business, 
industrial, and economical life of the 
nation, without shock or upheaval. 

Single-tax encourages individual ini- 
tiative, and would put government into 
legitimate government functions. It 
would also allow private capitalism to 
develop normally and sensibly. Lastly, 
it would effectively scotch socialism 
and communism. 

Incidentally, I have been a reader 
of Tue INLAND Printer for not less 
than forty years.—ALBerT HENNIGES, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


Readers are invited to send inquiries with regard to their pressroom problems. 


Replies will be mailed if stamped, addressed envelope accompanies questions 


Ink for Coated Blotters 


We enclose copy of a blotter which was 
printed several days ago. So far the ink has 
not dried. You will note that there is a 
slight rub-off on the orange solid. Can you 
tell me where my trouble lies? Do you think 
this ink will dry against rubbing off in a 
few days? 

This ink will probably dry against 
rubbing off in ten days after printing; 
it should dry in twelve hours. To be 
sure of quick drying, use halftone inks 
of the quick, hard-drying type to print 
on enameled coated surfaces. 


* 
Would Print Metal Dials 


You will find enclosed an etched metal 
dial that two of our customers use in large 
quantities. Some of them are merely litho- 
graphed on a silver or painted background. 
We print only the special and rush orders, 
which are usually under 500 dials, on a 
high-quality bristol board. This work keeps 
one man busy. We wonder if it would be 
possible to print the metal dials on a let- 
terpress machine by using the new molded 
rubber plates. We tried to do it with hard 
rubber plate made in a rubber-stamp press, 
but the small type flattened out instead of 
printing sharp and clear. You will notice 
on the sample that only the black is etched. 
If the black letters have been etched with 
an acid-resisting ink, why do they shine so 
much? They look as if they were enameled. 
If these dials are first lithographed, then 
etched, I can’t understand why less than a 
thousand etched dials are cheaper than the 
plain lithographed ones, and the reverse is 
true on all orders over a thousand. Do you 
think that the sample was first lithographed, 
then etched, silver plated, then lacquered? 
Do you know of any book or publication 
that would give information on this proc- 
ess? Some time back I saw something about 
a process known as planatone, or plano- 
graph, or something with a name like that. 
It seems it was something like printing on 
a letterpress machine with a gelatin plate. 
Could this process be used on these dials? 

Tin decorating is the name of that 
branch of offset lithography devoted 
to offset printing on metal. It is the 
most satisfactory and economical proc- 
ess on long runs because of the high 
speed of rotary offset presses. They 
also feed thicker sheets of metal than 
can be fed through a cylinder letter- 
press machine. Rubber plates can com- 
pete to some extent on short runs of 
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thick metal plates, so the price of lith- 
ographed dials is set high to meet this 
competition. The price is high because 
production is slow on platen presses. 
On long runs, where numerous dials are 
lithographed at a good speed on offset 
presses, lithographers are forced to 
keep their prices down because of the 
stronger competition of similarly well 
equipped concerns. 

You will have better luck with print- 
ing on metal if you reduce the impres- 
sion on the fine lines. This is done by 
cutting out of the packing where neces- 
sary, and printing with a very light 
impression. When lithographed work is 
done on plates of tin, or brass, a ground 
color with good coverage is printed 
first. The following colors take better 
on this ground color than on the bare 
metal. This is necessary when print- 
ing, too. Cover white is commonly used 
because it is cheaper, but in the case 
before us the design contains silver 
among the colors, so aluminum ink, 
which has even better coverage than 
cover white, was printed as the ground 
color. The etched black followed. The 
orange, red, and green impressions fol- 
lowed the black. The etched black is 
thick, so that when the entire surface 
of the dial was lacquered and stoved to 
secure a protective surface of baked 
varnish, the black shows more luster 
than the thinner films of colored offset 
ink, and aluminum. There is passing 
mention of tin decorating in handbooks 
of lithography. We are sending you 
the names of concerns that supply the 
necessary equipment. 


* 
Will Print Embossed Cover 


Enclosed is sample of an embossed cover 
stock on which we wish to print with alumi- 
num ink, using a reverse plate on a cylin- 
der press. Is a rubber plate advisable? 
What kind of packing? 

Rubber plates are best on this job. 
Also use medium hard packing, a light 
impression, and have the inkmaker fur- 
nish ink for the job. Send him a proof. 
sample of stock, name of press, and 
specify ink for rubber-plate printing. 
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Pebbling on the Press 

We understand that there is a method 
of pebbling stock on the press. Will you 
please give us any data you have on this, 
and inform us whether this work can be 
done on a cylinder job press? 

By using sandpaper as the draw- 
sheet on a cylinder press it is possible 
to do pebbling. A renewal of the sand- 
paper is necessary from time to time 
on a long run. When the pebbling is 
done after printing, the ink should be 
bone dry before pebbling is begun. 


* 
Too Much Reducer 


We have enclosed samples of a job that 
we ran on our automatic press with rollers 
not made of regular composition. We were 
very much disappointed in the outcome, 
particularly because of the poor distribu- 
tion of the light brown ink. Can you give 
us any reason why this happened? 

It is not a question of ink distribu- 
tion but of coverage. The ink has been 
weakened in varnish and pigment by 
the addition of by far too much greasy 
reducer, so that it can no longer cover 
properly. The other ink used in this 
two-color job printed well so you can- 
not blame the rollers. 

* 
Printing on Zinc 


Wire collect immediately if we can print 
on a flat piece of zine with regular press 
equipment, also would appreciate detailed 
reply by special-delivery air mail as to 
special inks, and whether we can use our 
regular press equipment. 

You can print on zine no thicker 
than two-ply cardboard on a cylinder 
press, from a rubber form, using spe- 
cial ink. You can print from the same 
sort of form on thick zine on platen 
presses, with special ink. A long run, 
however, properly goes to the tin-deco- 
rating press used in offset lithography. 
You can see samples of this tin deco- 
rating on vacuum-packed coffee cans. 
The same method is used to decorate 
other sheet metals. Ninety-nine per 
cent of this work is offset lithography 
(tin-decorating division). This method 
employs a white ground for the colors, 
which are baked on after the ink has 
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dried. Many jobs are lacquered with 
baking copal varnish before being 
baked. Youcansee that toeven approach 
this effect by printing, it is necessary 
to follow the same steps; ground-print 
in white, then the color, and after the 
ink is dry, varnish and stove. Even then 
the result will fall short of tin decorat- 
ing by offset lithography. We are send- 
ing you the sources of the supplies used 
in printing and in lithographing on 
metal. When printing from rubber to 
metal use a light impression. 
* 
Silk-Screen Process 
Will you tell us where we can obtain 
information regarding the silk-screen pro- 
cess? We desire to know the methods used 
and from whom supplies can be obtained. 
Tue INLAND Printer has for sale a 
‘book discussing the silk-screen process. 
We are sending you name and address 
of concerns handling supplies. 





Causes of Slur 


On the enclosed printed sheet you find a 
little slur on the second column, Page 7, 
and a worse slur on the third column; like- 
wise on Page 6, second column, the gripper 
edge also is worn and slurred. It is not the 
register-rack, nor is the cylinder out of 
true setting. I am convinced that it is the 
form rollers. The four pages of this form 
were printed on an old cylinder press with 
summer rollers that are hard and without 
much life. They were printed this week. 
For a time I believed it was not the form 
rollers, because they do not reverse on the 
form, but I have come to the conclusion 
that it must be. The impression is very 
light. We print one hundred and _ thirty 
thousand each week, so it is not makeready. 
Don’t you think the real cause is in the 
summer rollers? Could there be any other 
reason for a slur of this nature? There is 
no slur on back edge of form. 


Better rollers will help you get a 
better print. The slur and wear are 
not caused by hard rollers, but by a 
faulty impression resulting from an 
overpacked cylinder. The cylinder was 
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we might arbitrate 
a \ the towel situation 
for the present. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—The Conference Is On 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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overpacked to make up for wear in the 
cylinder journal and journal boxes. 
This is not the correct remedy ; instead, 
the cylinder should be lowered until it 
rides the bearers firmly. The packing 
on completion of makeready should be 
even with the cylinder bearers when 
printing on this paper, and you should 
not be able to see light between the 
bed bearers and the cylinder bearers 
when the cylinder is on the impression 
on this form. Another possible cause in 
a mixed form of cuts and slugs like 
this is spring which prevents it from 
being firmly seated on the bed. 


* 


Platen Presswork Queries 
When I open a fresh can of ink I always 
scrape it off evenly, never dig it out, and 
always leave oiled paper on top. When 
ready to use the ink again I find a skin on 
it, and it gradually gets hard and lumpy, 
making for waste. Is there any way to 
keep it soft as it was originally? I keep the 
cans covered. Is there an ink that can be 
kept in the fountain for days at a time 
which will not harden? Or is there some 
way to “doctor” the ink? It is a lot of 
trouble to clean the fountain frequently. 
What is a practical way to make ready a 
halftone on a platen press? Can I get some 
kind of chart with instructions on mixing 
colors? What is the best way to prevent 
rules from cutting the rollers? I have read 
of a powder that can be bought in drug 
stores which will, when dusted on rollers, 
enable them to print in spite of excessive 
humidity. Can you inform me as to this? 
Printing inks are made to form a 
skin when printed in a thin film, and 
with twelve hours of exposure in the 
pressroom this film should change from 
a liquid to a solid by oxidation. In 
order to retard drying of the ink in the 
can, seal the lid with gummed tape 
when you replace it on the can, as the 
inkmaker does. Or buy ink in tubes 
with screw caps on the spouts when 
they are infrequently used. It is a mat- 
ter of only a few minutes’ work to clean 
the short fountain of a platen press. If 
time is lacking, wash the fountain roller 
clean where it is exposed to the air 
when not in use. Keep the fountain cov- 
ered with oiled paper, as you do the 
ink in the can, and you can use it for 
quite a while without a wash-up. After 
using the fountain, wash the fountain 
roller all the way around to get off any 
ink that may have dried on part of the 
roller surface that lay under the ink 
surface in the fountain. Some inks dry 
quickly on a metal surface. “Press- 
man’s Ink Manual,” for sale by THE 
INLAND Printer, tells about the mix- 
ing of colors. In addition to the make- 
shifts you mention, to avoid cutting of 
rollers by brass rules in the form, you 
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may underlay all of the form except 
the rules, and use over-size trunnions 
on the rollers when necessary on very 
damp summer days, or when there is 
excessive humidity. Over-size trunnions 
may be obtained from the press manu- 
facturer. The makeready of a halftone 
on a platen press ordinarily proceeds 
as follows: first, make sure the plate is 
level and is type high, with the base 
firmly seated on the bed of the press to 
avoid rocking. The platen should be 
made parallel to the form. The rollers 
should show a streak, when at rest on 
the plate, from one-sixth to one-quar- 
ter-inch wide, depending on condition 
of the roller and also the temperature. 
Another test for proper rolling is to 
allow the rollers to ink the form, and 
to stop them when they are about to 
roll on to the ink plate. You should be 
able to see clearly on the rollers the 
marks made in the ink film wherever 
ink has left the rollers to cling to the 
form. If these marks are not very clear, 
roller pressure on the form is too light. 
It is best to use special platen-press 
halftone inks, black and colored, and 
for dull-coated use a dull halftone ink. 
These inks under proper conditions of 
makeready, rolling, and temperature, 
dry promptly without offset, do not 
pick or fill the form, and in every way 
help to make the job a success. The 
trial impression for makeready should 
show that edges of the plate are print- 
ing, and light spots toward the center. 
Overlays of thin tissue, .001 inch thick 
are used to make these light spots print. 
In addition, an additional thickness of 
French folio .002 inch thick, or onion- 
skin of the same caliper, is used to give 
the extra squeeze needed on each tone 
of the picture from highlights to solids. 
After you see from a print on the stock 
to be used, that the impression is about 
right, pull a print on a sheet of news 
24 by 36—64 pound basis laid on top 
of a sheet of the stock to be used. 
Under this test, if the highlights appear 
muddy, the overlay on the highlights 
should be decreased. While powders 
like gallic acid, and magnesia carbon- 
ate, have been used, a better corrective 
is to expose the waterlogged rollers to 
dry heat, as in a boiler room near the 
ceiling, taking care not to melt them. 
This drives out the moisture. 


* 
A Scoring Stunt 


Blind scoring often means an extra 
run on the platen press. This may be 
saved as follows: arrange the form so 
that the scoring rule is parallel to the 
rollers. With both grippers clearing the 
sheet, glue a narrow strip of ledger 





bristol, running from the outside edge 
of one gripper to the outside edge of 
the other, and so placed as to receive 
the impression of the inked scoring rule 
in the form. The bristol strip is glued 
on the side of the grippers next to the 
tympan. This little stunt gives a blind 
score without an extra run. 


* 
How Much Makeready? 


We are sending a page of a form printed 
from machine-cast slugs on a cylinder 
press, on which we contend there is too 
much overlaying, as the slugs are less than 
a thousandth-inch lower on one end than 
on the other. To prove our point we pulled 
proofs of the page as shown on a platen 
press, increasing the impression a sheet at 
a time but without marked-out overlays. 
The result would seem to indicate that so 
much makeready is not necessary on the 
cylinder press. 

You must not forget that your platen 
press prints are just proofs. The cyl- 
inder pressman’s makeready is for a 
run of some length. So much make- 
ready is not needed on a short run from 
slugs which are thrown away at the 
end of a run, but if the run is long and 
duplicate slugs are costly, it is advis- 
able to print with good makeready. All 
depends on length of the run and cost 
of the slugs. 


* 
Flint-glazed Label Inks 


Have you published any articles on the 
subject of printing flint-glazed papers— 
ones that deal particularly with the ink 
situation as well as with presswork? 

Nothing of the sort is available. For 
flint-glazed paper use heavy (stiff) job 
or bond inks with hard packing. 


* 
Plans to Use an Old Press 


We have an old cylinder press, of a make 
no longer on the market, and would like to 
know if a two-horse-power motor is proper 
equipment to drive it. What size pulleys 
should be put on the shafts of the motor 
and this press? Is it possible to get an 
instruction book on this press? We have a 
rubber blanket which bulges where it bends 
from the points or hooks as it starts to 
pass on around the cylinder. How can this 
be prevented? 

A two-horse-power motor should be 
sufficient. Consult your local machinist 
about pulleys, as he will have to deter- 
mine a suitable range of speeds war- 
ranted by the condition of this old 
press. It is doubtful that an instruction 
book is available. We are referring you 
to a possible source of supply. The rub- 
ber blanket problem should be referred 
to the concern making the blanket. It 
may have to be scored. 








A Call to Action 


Slightly over a year ago Doug- 
las C. MeMurtrie was discussing 
poorly mounted halftones with the 
editor of THe INLAND PRINTER, 
who said: “Let’s start something. 
You write an article on the diffi- 
culties photoengravers cause print- 
ers and I'll publish it.” 

In his article, on Page 29 of the 
November, 1934, issue, McMurtrie 
asserted that marginal tacking and 
unstable wood base raise compos- 
ing- and pressroom costs, then sug- 
gested needed improvements. The 
article was widely reprinted, and 
brought in answers from distant 
countries which we printed. 

In October of this year McMur- 
trie spoke before the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, fol- 
lowing the general subject of his 
INLAND Printer article. As one 
result of this address he received 
a letter from Clarence V. John- 
son and Charles Sebring, of the 
Neely Printing Company, Chicago, 
in which the trade is invited to 
“do something about it.” Here is 
what they wrote: 

We heard and enjoyed your very 
fine talk about engravings at the last 
meeting of the Printing House Crafts- 
men. The things you talked about are 
the very things that printers have 
been wailing and complaining about 
for a good many years. 

Why not do something about it? 

You and the Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen have a golden opportunity 
to really do something for the printing 
business. You made a statement, for 
instance, that with $5,000 you could 
submit this wood-mounting proposi- 
tion to a laboratory and lick it. Surely, 
the printing craftsmen of this country 
could raise that amount, and perhaps 
more if needed, to find a suitable mate- 
rial and method of mounting cuts. 

We would be very glad to start the 
ball rolling by contributing $10.00 each 
to such a fund. We do not believe you 
would have any trouble getting the 
money needed for such a worthy cause. 
Surely, there are 100 printing com- 
panies in this country who would con- 
tribute $50.00 each if the associated 
clubs could not raise the needed funds. 

Perhaps a research bureau could be 
organized to investigate this and other 
problems of the trade. 

The printer is at fault, and not the 
engraver, when he goes on using wood- 
mounted cuts. Let us find out what is 
the proper material to use and tell the 
engraver that if he wants our busi- 
ness, he will have to furnish it. Let’s 
stop complaining about the same thing 
year after year! Let’s do something! 
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Brief mentions of persons, products, processes, and organizations; a summary 


of printing and allied-trade events that covers the past, present, and future 


Trade Compositors Meet 


At the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, October 
14-15, the membership put its house in 
order and swept out the clutter left by 
the N.R.A. Universal disappointment over 
the code and what it failed to accomplish 
was freely expressed. The greatest need, 
as indicated by discussions and reports, is 
for a strong international body to bind 
together widespread units of the industry. 

President A. J. Meyer, of Philadelphia, 
was reélected. His administration during the 
past unhappy year was heartily approved. 
Other officers: Sol. Cantor, New York City, 
vice-president; Regional vice-presidents, 
Ballard Brown, San Francisco, West; Neil 
J. Crowley, Nashville, South; L. A. Neu- 
mann, Chicago, Central; K. A. Loring, Bos- 
ton, East; Ed. Cooper, Toronto, Canada; 
J. W. Shields, New York City, secretary. 

Edward B. Fales, president of the Typog- 
raphers’ Association of New York, wel- 
comed the convention. President Meyers 
responded. Sol. Hess, Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, led a discussion on 
type-face styles and modern trends. 

“Graphic Arts Processes and Their Rela- 
tion to the Typesetter,” was the subject of 
a talk, illustrated with charts, by Ernest 
F, Trotter, in which he pointed out that 
the typesetter’s product is still free from 
competition in certain specific fields. 

The talking motion picture, “Intertype 
Steps Ahead,” was directed by J. W. Schuh, 
of the Intertype Corporation. 

Activities of local groups were reported 
by delegates John B. Curry, Boston; L. A. 
Neumann, Chicago; Al Haefner, Cincin- 
nati; C. Ki. Osterland, Cleveland; W. Allen 
Earl, New England; Edward B. Fales, New 
York City; Frank M. Sherman, Philadel- 
phia; J. A. Howe, Toronto; Herman Lewis, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, discussed the 
“Trend of Typography.” 

Frank M. Sherman, Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, chose as his subject, 
“The Turning Point,” and gave one of his 
best “pep talks.” The I. T. C. A. is Frank’s 
“baby,” and no child looks up to a daddy 
as the trade-composition boys do to Frank, 
and everything he says. 

Sol. Cantor of New York City, and Myron 
Monson of Chicago discussed “Reproduc- 
tion Proofs.” 

The committee on nominations included 
Nelson Stinson, New York City, chairman; 
I.. A. Trivison, Cleveland; James A. Howe, 
Toronto; K. A. Loring, Boston; Herman 
Lewis, Detroit. 

The resolutions committee: John W. 
Shields, New York City, chairman; Stanley 
Best, Philadelphia; C. E. Osterland, Cleve- 
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land, presented resolutions of regret on the 
death of Starr Miner, of Chicago; another 
that welcomed Canadian members back into 
the fold (following the N.R.A. demise) ; 
and another expressing appreciation to the 
Typographers’ Association of New York, 
hosts to the convention. 


Starts Active Year 

The Chicago Graphic Arts Federation 
held its annual meeting on October 10 and 
elected the following officers: Hollis R. 
Root, The Mercury Press, president; with 
Thomas E. Donnelley, R. R. Donnelley and 
Sons Company, first vice-president; Fred 
B. Hamm, The Blakely Printing Company, 
second vice-president; Charles M. Stewart, 
Stewart & Fryer, treasurer. 

The association also announced its edu- 
cational evening courses for 1935, which 
will include a course of twenty weekly les- 
sons on estimating, to begin November 4; 
twenty lessons on cost finding, to begin 
November 5; ten lectures and demonstra- 
tions on printing mechanics; sixteen lessons 
on sales coaching, to begin November 8. 

The Federation recently instituted action 
designed to discontinue the 3 per cent occu- 
pation (sales) tax as applied to Illinois 
printers and lithographers. <A bill of com- 
plaint went to the Hlinois attorney general 
for approval, and was returned with revi- 
sion of a single paragraph suggested, which 
was changed so as to comply with the 
request. The brief was then approved by 
the attorney general, after which the Fed- 
eration immediately took steps to file suit 
in the circuit court at Chicago, praying for 
a temporary injunction against the tax as 
applied to printers and lithographers. Tax 
payments collected by participating print- 
ing concerns have been filed in a special 
account known as the Graphic Arts Occu- 
pation Tax Escrow Fund, pending action. 

The Federation’s headquarters staff in- 
cludes S. F. Beatty, secretary; Jack Tar- 
rant, assistant secretary; C. A. Hale, C. 
P. A., director of accounting; Harry M. 
Brostoff, attorney. 


Patents Electric Dryer 


Henry B. Haeckel, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
has patented an improved drier and offset 
eliminator that he worked out for use in a 
private plant where he is employed. 

The machine, which has been in constant 
use for eighteen months, consists of a series 
of rectangular pans suspended between 
endless chains in a vertical shaft, at the 
top of which is a hooded electric heating 
element. Sheets are fed direct from a press 
to the drying pans, which rise in the shaft, 
pass the heating element, descend on the 
other side and are tilted into a jogger or 
other receptacle. The drier is driven by the 
press, and requires no additional power. 
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Sponsors Voluntary NRA 


Industries wishing to take advantage of 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion for volun- 
tary agreements under the NIRA may do 
so now. Executive Order Number 7192 was 
signed by the President on September 26, 
and delegates to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the authority to approve certain 
trade practice provisions contained in vol- 
untary agreements. Both the Federal Trade 
Commission and National Recovery Admin- 
istration have been asked to coéperate in 
handling voluntary agreements. It is hoped 
that agreements putting into effect require- 
ments of Section 7(a) on minimum wages, 
maximum hours, prohibition of child labor, 
and also competitive practices that offend 
against existing law will be submitted for 
consideration. 


Supply Man Dies 

Andrew F. Wanner, pioneer printing- 
supply man, died at his home in Chicago on 
October 2, aged eighty. He came to Chicago 
from his birthplace in La Porte, Indiana, 
in 1867 and entered the printing-supply 
field. He furnished some of the type that 
enabled the Chicago Tribune to resume 
publication after the Chicago fire in 1871. 
In 1896 he set up in business for himself as 
A. F. Wanner and Company. In 1895 he 
had an interest in the firm from which the 
W. F. Hall Printing Company was formed. 

He is survived by a widow, five children, 
and nine grandchildren. One son, William, 
is connected with Sam’l Bingham’s Son 
Manufacturing Company, roller manufac- 
turer, Chicago. Wanner was a charter 
member of the Chicago City Club, a foun- 
der, and for twenty-seven years president 
of the Liberty Mutual Building and Loan 
Association, of Chicago. 


Bullen Has Recovered 


The many trade friends of Henry Lewis 
Bullen will be glad to know that he has 
recovered from a severe illness, and that he 
has resumed his work as librarian of the 
Typographic Library and Museum, estab- 
lished by the American Type Founders 
Company in Jersey City, New Jersey, in 
1908. Although the American Type Foun- 
ders Sales Corporation has moved its head- 
quarters to Elizabeth, New Jersey, the fine 
Library is still located and open to the 
public at the old address in Jersey City. 

Visitors will find Librarian Bullen carry- 
ing on the great typograhpic work to which 
he has devoted the later years of his useful 
life. By his side they will find his wife, 
Grace R. Bullen, assistant librarian, who 
devotedly nursed him back to health, and 
who proudly sat beside him on September 
18, the occasion of his seventy-ninth birth- 
day, planning for his return to business. 
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To Hold Sales Meeting 

The Mid-West second annual sales con- 
ference of American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation, will be held at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Saint Louis, Missouri, November 
9-11. Present will be salesmen and man- 
agers from Chicago, Saint Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh, together 
with representatives of several manufac- 
turers. There will be exhibits of many prod- 
ucts sold by A.T.F. 

On November 12, following the Saint 
Louis meeting, managers and general-office 
men will travel to the new Cincinnati 
branch, which will have its house warming. 
Manager Frank Shober expects about 250 
printer guests. The new office occupies the 
first floor and basement (over 12,000 square 
feet) at the southwest corner of 6th Street 
and Sycamore. 

Several other branches are being redec- 
orated. The Milwaukee branch has moved 
to new quarters at 737 North Van Buren 
Street; the Baltimore branch had a house 
warming after its revamping in July; a 
Pacific Coast branch is scheduled to move 
to larger quarters. 


Becker Back From Europe 


Neal Dow Becker, president, Intertype 
Corporation, is back in the States after his 
annual business trip abroad. He spent sev- 
eral months with the firm’s selling repre- 
sentatives in the various European centers, 
including its affiliated organizations in Lon- 
don and Berlin. 

When asked about the business outlook 
abroad, Becker stated that the prevailing 
uneasiness about the international situation 
naturally had a dampening effect on many 
kinds of business, including the graphic 
arts. Once the present tension is relieved, 
however, there should be a distinct improve- 
ment noted in many European countries. 

“Trade barriers still choke off the flow 
of international trade,” said Becker, “but 
there is a growing appreciation of the fact 
that obstructions to exchanges of goods 
between countries mean a lowered standard 
of living for everybody. I was pleased to 
find that the United States is now being 
given full credit for the removal of trade 
barriers, and the conduct of Secretary Hull 
in negotiating reciprocal trade agreements 
has been thoroughly approved.” 


Enlarges Plant Again 


The Ideal Roller and Manufacturing 
Company will complete another addition 
to its office, laboratories, and manufactur- 
ing departments early this month, at a cost 
of over $75,000. The two-story addition, of 
brick and steel construction, with a thirty- 
foot front, will follow closely the general 
lines of the present structure, and will pro- 
vide 15,000 square feet of additional space. 
Water from a 600-foot well will supply a 
complete, year-around conditioning and 
humidity-control system. Ceilings are insu- 
lated with cork and spun rock-wool. Pri- 
vate offices will be finished with walnut and 
mahogany paneling. 

According to W. A. Lippincott, presi- 
dent, additional space is necessitated by 
increased volume. “When we built our rub- 
ber-roller department four years ago,” he 
explained, “we felt we had allowed ample 
space for expansion, but growth of the 


department and the development of new 
lines of rubber gums and other articles 
used by printers has made additional space 
imperative. New laboratories will provide 
enlarged facilities for extensive research, 
and, like the engineering offices, will be 
fully air conditioned. Dehumidified air will 
be provided for rooms in which gelatin and 
composition rollers are seasoned.” 


Elect Valiant and Martin 


Trade friends of J. W. Valiant and Wil- 
liam Guy Martin will be glad to know of 
their promotions, which were announced 
at the recent annual meeting of the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, in Cleveland. 





J. W. VALIANT 


Valiant, vice-president and manager of 
the firm’s eastern sales district, with offices 
in New York City, was elected to the board 
of directors. Martin, manager of the west- 
ern sales district, with offices in Chicago, 
was honored with a vice-presidency. 

“The services of these two men,” observed 
H. A. Porter, vice-president in charge of 
sales, “have been of the highest type and it 
is solely on the basis of their exceptional 
ability and loyalty that they have been given 
advancement with our company, which they 
richly deserve.” 


Intertype Earnings Increase 


Net profits of the Intertype Corporation, 
for three months ended September 30, 1935, 
totaled $81,485.11, after depreciation and 
reserve for taxes. Earnings for the same 
period a year ago totaled $21,392.15. 


Succumbs to Heart Ailment 


William A. Luke, who for many years 
was manager of the Covington (Virginia) 
plant of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, died of a heart ailment at his 
home in that city on October 23, aged 
seventy-five. Luke retired from active busi- 
ness some time ago. 


Typographers Like Bermuda 


Sea-going representatives of twenty-two 
firms attended the 9th annual convention 
of the Advertising Typographers of Amer- 
ica, held aboard the Monarch of Bermuda, 
en route to Bermuda, October 12-13. 

F. R. Gamble represented the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and 
addressed the convention. Kurt H. Volk 
delivered a lantern slide lecture on the use 
of type, using illustrations from his new 
book on the subject. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Kurt H. Volk, New 
York City, president; E. G. Johnson, Chi- 
cago, first vice-president; George Willens, 
Detroit, second vice-president; and J. A. 
Skelly, Cleveland, third vice-president; P. 
J. Frost, New York City, treasurer; A. 
Abrahams, New York City, secretary. 

The members, their wives, and guests 
stayed in Bermuda until October 19. Enos 
Chartrand, and P. J. Perrusi, both of New 
York City, won cups in the association’s 
golf tournament. The annual banquet was 
held on October 22, at the Belmont Manor 
Hotel. Members voted the convention a 
huge success. 


English Printer is Busy 


Printing volume is a quite dependable 
indication of business conditions. Printers in 
the United States have reported improved 
conditions during recent months. In Eng- 
land, however, business recovery is reported 
to have preceded improvement here. Eng- 
lish recovery not only preceded ours, but 
apparently has been more pronounced and 
has affected practically all industries. 

Last July an exchange of letters with J. 
Reid Adam, director of sales, Kenrick & 
Jefferson, Limited, of Westbromwich, Eng- 
land, revealed that practically all of that 
great printing concern’s departments were 
busy because of the silver jubilee celebra- 
tion. We are glad to report that this activ- 
ity has continued, for a quite recent letter 
from Sales Manager Adam advises that, 
“Actually, we are busier in this department 
today than we were then.” 


A.T.F. Appoints Managers 


E. C. Raasch, for the past two years 
local manager of the Milwaukee branch of 
the American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration, was given full charge of the office 
on November 1. Clinton F. Hicks, Chicago 
manager, formerly supervised the Milwau- 
kee branch office. 

Herbert Reed will be in charge of the 
Detroit branch pending appointment of a 
new manager. Reed is an officer of the 
Detroit Craftsmen Club. 

Earl Swain, Mid-Kansas sales represen- 
tative, will be in charge of the Kansas City 
branch pending announcement of a new 
manager. E. A. Tracy, Saint Louis man- 
ager, will act in a supervisory capacity. 

Thomas K. Bransford was appointed 
manager of the Dallas (Texas) branch suc- 
ceeding his brother, Horton W., who moves 
up to the Cincinnati branch management. 
T. K. “Tom” Bransford, is an ace field 
salesman, and has also had inside experi- 
ence as a shipper, counter clerk, house 
salesman, and credit manager. 

The appointments just announced are all 
in keeping with the firm’s policy of pro- 
moting its merit men to higher positions. 
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Martin Succeeds Williams 


Prof. Frank L. Martin has recently been 
appointed dean of the school of journalism 
at the University of Missouri. He has been 
assistant dean of the school for twenty-six 
years, and succeeds the late Dr. Walter 
Williams, who died on July 29 following a 
long career as dean and as president of 
the university. Dean Martin was a former 
assistant city editor of the Kansas City 
(Missouri) Star. 


Nicholas J. Quirk 


Following last month’s announcement of 
the death of Nicholas J. Quirk, we have 
received additional information regarding 
his career. 

Quirk, known to associates as “Nick,” 
was one of the country’s oldest and _ best- 
known masters of wood engraving and 





NICHOLAS J. QUIRK 


marine illustrating. Born in Boston, of a 
ship-building family, he spent his youth 
about the wharves of Boston Harbor, where 
he acquired his love of the sea and snips. 

He began work at an early age in a Bos- 
ton printing house where he learned wood 
engraving under the famous William Jay 
Dana. After completing his apprenticeship 
he moved to Cincinnati, established an 
engraving shop, and worked there until 
1893, when he came to the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago, in which city 
he lived until his death. ; 

During the Spanish-American war he 
was commissioned by leading newspapers 
to illustrate the naval battles at Manila 
Bay and Santiago, which won international 
recognition, and was called to execute other 
marine events, including the famous yacht 
races between the United States and Eng- 
land for the America’s Cup. 

In 1902 he organized the Brotherhood of 
Engravers, Number 1, of Chicago, and 
engraved its official insignia. In- 1909 he 
designed the official medal of Chicago when 
Dewey returned from Philippine duty. 

In 1920 his efforts were turned to rekin- 
dling appreciation of wood engraving. He 
engraved portraits of many famous men 
that have been exhibited in all parts of the 
world. From the Nippon Arts Society of 
Tokio, Japan, he received a prized award 
for engravings of Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
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Nicholas J. Quirk is lost to the craft, but 
his spirit and teachings live in his son, 
Nicholas Paul Quirk, who, although only in 
his early thirties, is already a wood engraver 
of considerable renown. 


Art in Industry 


Frank Clay Peck, of New Market, New 
Jersey, has written and designed an elab- 
oration of an article that appeared in the 
September, 1934, number of Tue INLAND 
Printer, under the title, “The Influence of 
Art in Industry.” The work is presented in 
an attractive brochure 7144 by 914 inches, 
printed in colors, and profusely illustrated 
“with examples of making type talk.” 
Presswork is by the Interstate Printing 
Corporation, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Text matter reviews the intense competi- 
tive struggle that brought about product 
and package design of today, then consid- 
ers the effect of competition on advertising. 
The author stresses importance of good 
typography as a means of gaining reader 
attention. Illustrations in color show good 
examples of window, announcement, and 
business cards executed by the author, with 
booklets, title pages, mailing pieces, pro- 
grams, menus, letterheads, and numerous 
newspaper advertisements. 


Shows New Bible 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany displayed a copy of the New Oxford 
Lectern Bible at the Typothetae conven- 
tion in New York, and, according to Frank 
M. Sherman, the director of publicity, will 
make it available to meetings of printers. 

This new Bible deserves a place among 
the finest books ever printed by letterpress. 
It was planned, the format established, and 
the typographic layout made by Bruce 
Rogers, printed in England under his super- 
vision at the University Press, Oxford. 
The work required nearly four years. 

Type pages are 9 by 13 inches, printed 
on a leaf 18 by 18% inches. Title page 
and running heads are set in large-size Cen- 
taur, with initial letters drawn by Rogers. 
Each volume weighs approximately sixteen 
pounds. The complete work runs to 1,250 
pages. Text pages were key-boarded and 
cast on the monotype in a special adapta- 
tion of Centaur in twenty-two-point size, 
modified so that it could be cast on a nine- 
teen-point body. 

Only 200 copies of the Bible were bound 
in two volumes, and printed on hand-made 
deckle-edge paper. Of these, 180 have been 
offered for sale, of which only forty were 
allotted for American distribution. 


Honors Charles Francis 


The September issue of The Pica, official 
bulletin of the Printing Industry Crafts- 
men of Australia, includes an illustrated 
article by Charles Mudge in honor of Aus- 
tralian-born Charles Francis, now dean of 
American printers, and head of the Charles 
Francis Press, New York City. 

The author tells of his introduction to 
Charles Francis, of correspondence; opin- 
ions of Edward F. Cassidy, Typographical 
Union Number 6, who has described Fran- 
cis as “one of the squarest employers he 
ever came in contact with;” of the dean’s 
work in behalf of a school for apprentices, 
and of his present activities. 


Deputy Public Printer 


Public Printer Giegengack has appointed 
George Ortleb, Saint Louis, Missouri, who 
has been his assistant production manager 
since October, 1934, deputy public printer. 

Deputy Ortleb is both a practical printer 
and chemist. He has experience as an ink- 
maker, has introduced a number of special 
ink formulas, a system for testing inks, and 
has invented a number of printing devices. 

Since entering government service, Ort- 
leb has rearranged some of the G.P.O. 
printing sections to provide straight-line 
production. He has standardized all metal 
used in various type-casting machines, has 
arranged for adoption of the point system 
rather than the unit system for all type 
measures, and has eliminated brass leads 
and rules to effect a non-distribution pol- 
icy. An entirely new process for the mak- 
ing of rollers for all presses has very 
recently been adopted. 


Kilsby Succeeds Lewis 


Charles Lee Lewis, general manager of 
the Recorder Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, San Francisco, since 1917, has had to 
resign because of ill health, but he retains 





FRANK F. KILSBY 


his connection with the company as vice- 
president and director. 

He is succeeded by Frank F. Kilsby, 
sales manager since 1919. Kilsby is highly 
recommended as a trained printing execu- 
tive. He has held many important offices 
in civic and trade associations, is a past- 
president of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club, and a director of the Better Business 
Bureau of San Francisco. 

Charles W. Collier has been appointed 
general sales manager, and Clyde W. Mor- 
ris becomes manager of the sales depart- 
ment. Both have been with the company in 
executive capacities for some years. 
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Long Service Rewarded 


As a reward for fifty years of continuous 
service, directors of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer presented Frank EK. Hoffman, sixty- 
six-year-old makeup foreman of the paper, 
with a check for $2,500—$50 for each year 
he has worked. The presentation was made 
on October 5, fiftieth anniversary, and was 
attended by the paper’s executives and 
staff, together with representatives of the 
local typographical union and chapel. The 
latter also presented gifts and resolutions 
commending Hoffman’s long career. 


G. P. O. Appoints Mortimer 


The busy Government Printing Office in 
Washington is the largest printing estab- 
lishment in the world. It issues 142 dated 
publications, and thousands of other reports 
and documents for its more than 300 cus- 
tomers representing the Congress, execu- 
tive departments, independent Government 
establishments. and all of the new recovery 
agencies. Yet the establishment never before 
had a typographer. 

Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, since 
his appointment, has done much to modern- 
ize the G.P.O. and improve the appearance 


FRANK H. MORTIMER 


of its product. His latest move has been 
the appointment of Frank H. Mortimer, 
of Rochester, New York, who assumed his 
new duties as director of typography on 
October 1. The new appointment marks a 
decided forward step and undoubtedly will 
make the output of the G.P.O. of definite 
service to the printing industry as exam- 
ples of good typography, just as statistical 
information and reports from other Gov- 
ernment departments are of service. 

Frank H. Mortimer received his early 
printing training from Charles Newman of 


the Rochester Technical High School. He 
was associated with Rochester printers as a 
compositor, foreman, and production man, 
and is a member of the Rochester Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

Through the suggestion of Hubert Can- 
field, of the Canfield & Tack Company, in 
1927, he decided upon a typographic career. 
As assistant to William Hegle, typogra- 
pher and art director of the John P. Smith 
Company, Mortimer was first recognized as 
a creator of fine printing. He later became 
directorof typography for the Baker-Jones- 
Hausauer Company, of Buffalo, New York, 
where he supervised the publication of col- 
lege yearbooks, catalogs, advertising, and 
direct-mail printing. 

Because of his training, Mortimer was 
selected from the civil service register for 
typographers and has been appointed the 
first typographer of the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


Publishers Bar Free Papers 


A resolution was introduced at a recent 
meeting of the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association favoring the inclusion 
of free circulation papers in the associa- 
tion. The resolution was passed at the meet- 
ing, but subsequent opposition to the move 
has developed from all parts of the state, 
with the result that constitutional revision 
will not provide for admitting free circu- 
lators. The decision was reached at a sub- 
sequent constitutional committee meeting 
headed by Maitland R. Henry, publisher 
of the Livermore (California) Herald. 


Educators to Meet 


The American Vocational Association is 
going to hold its 1935 convention, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, December 4-7. The printing 
sub-section of the association will meet on 
December 7. Program plans have been com- 
pleted, and include addresses by the follow- 
ing speakers: 

Educational Needs of the Printing Indus- 
try, J. L. Frazier, editor, THe INtanp 
Printer, Chicago; The Relation of Graphic 
Arts to Education, Professor Glenn U. 
Cleeton, head of department of printing, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; The Student Graphic Arts Society, 


_E.S. French, printing instructor, McKinley 


High School, Washington, D. C.; Traveling- 
Visual-Oral Method of Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation, DeWitt A. Patterson, chairman of 
the educational commission, International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, 
Chicago. Fred J. Hartman, the educational 
director, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, New York City, will be chairman of 
the meeting. E. E. Sheldon, training depart- 
ment, The Lakeside Press, Chicago, will be 
discussion leader. 


Bourque With Linotype 


James L. Bourque has been appointed by 
Fred A. White, manager of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company’s Chicago agency, 
to represent the company in southern Ohio, 
with headquarters in Cincinnati. Bourque 
began his printing career in Milwaukee, 
served as a typographer and composing- 
room efficiency man in printing and news- 
paper plants. Joe Kaercher, who formerly 
covered the southern Ohio territory has 
been transferred to Chicago. 


Foreign Rate Advanced 


The Deutscher Drucker, monthly graphic 
arts publication of Berlin, SW 61, Ger- 
many, has increased its subscription price 
to foreign countries. The advance went into 
effect with its October issue. The price to 
United States subscribers has been raised 
to RM 19.50 (Reichs Merk), post free. 


Death Ends Banta Career 


The death of George Banta, Senior, the 
founder and president of the George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 
on September 23, closed the career of a man 
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GEORGE BANTA, SENIOR 


who succeeded in four different activities, 
each of which would have been considered 
sufficient for an ordinary man. 

Banta, aged seventy-eight, died after a 
long illness. He was born in Kentucky of 
Dutch and French parentage; graduated 
from Indiana University at nineteen, taught 
school, studied and practiced law. 

About 1880 he began his second career 
when he entered the fire insurance business. 
He moved to Menasha, Wisconsin, estab- 
lished a sub-agency system that made his 
company’s business the largest in the state. 
He remained in insurance long enough to 
retire on an annuity. 

His third career resulted from lifelong 
interest in the Greek fraternity system, in 
which he played a very active part. A mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Theta, he helped expand 
the order, established the administrative 
system now in effect. 

Following his retirement from insurance 
work he started a small printing plant at 
home. Later the business was moved “‘down- 
town” and the name was changed to George 
Banta Publishing Company (The Collegiate 
Press), which now occupies a well equipped 
plant, employs about 400 people, and does 
a large business on books and magazines. 

Banta is survived by a widow, a daugh- 
ter, and two sons, one of whom, George 
Banta, Junior, continues in his father’s 
footsteps as head of the business. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR THE PRINTER 





IN ANSWER TO DEMAND for a black type 
face that carries out a definite horizontal 
effect, the American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation has prepared a new showing 
of Nubian, a black horizontal. 

Nubian is available in thirteen sizes from 
six-point to seventy-two-point, cast in both 
upper- and lower-case. A broadside illus- 
trating some of the unusual display effects 


NOBEAN 


A Biack Horizontal 


that are possible with this face in advertis- 
ing and other printed literature may be 
obtained upon request to American Type 
Founders, direct or in care of this office. 


Winpow sicns and streamers now can be 
stuck on glass, or other smooth surfaces, 
removed, and used again without leaving a 
mark. A new adhesive, known as Kleen- 
Stik, is used for gumming. When a sign is 
to be used a protective tape is pulled off of 
the gummed areas, which are then pressed 
against the glass, or other smooth surface, 
where they stick firmly. Literature on the 
new adhesive may be obtained from the 
Kleen-Stik Products Company, direct or 
in care of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue avromatic quadding and centering 
device known as the Autospacer was intro- 
duced by the Intertype Corporation three 
years ago, and was an important contribu- 
tion to machine composition. A. T. Mann, 
Junior, Intertype vice-president in charge 
of sales, has recently announced another 
autospacer innovation—low-slug quadding, 
which permits quadding of slugs at the 
height of leads now in common use. 

It is now possible to automatically quad 
a line to either right, left, or center, the 
quadded parts of the slug being the same 
depth as printers’ leads and quads. This 
eliminates smudging that resulted whenends 
of quadded slugs picked up ink and depos- 
ited it on the printed sheet. It also elimi- 
nates chiseling or routing quadded parts of 
slugs, as was frequently done to prevent 
spoilage. It is said that low-slug quadding 
will be available with all future intertype 
autospacers. It is entirely automatic and 
needs no special matrices or spacebands. 

Depth of quadding can be changed at 
will, permitting use of slugs as a base for 





Low-slug quadding done by Autospacer 


photoengravings. In newspaper work, where 
plates are placed on base material without 
fastening, the method will be a great time- 
saver, especially in handling runarounds. 
The new method permits zinc or copper 
plates to be placed in position directly 
upon the slugs. Sawing of slugs, inserting, 
and fitting base material is eliminated. 
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Another new autospacer use, now avail- 
able with low-slug quadding, involves auto- 
matically justified indention at either or 
both ends of the line; the same at both 
ends, greater at one end than the other, or 
flush at one end and indented at the other. 
Lines are justified automatically and the 
operator proceeds as though he were set- 
ting straight matter. 

Another feature is the use of low blank 
slugs for spacing material, which can be 
produced at the depth of printers’ leads 
and quads, and can be cast whenever the 
machine is not busy on other work. 

The new low-slug feature does not inter- 
fere with other functions of the autospacer, 
which include automatic quadding at either 
end of a line, or automatic centering. New 
printed matter describing low-slug quad- 
ding has been prepared and is available at 
any Intertype Corporation office, direct or 
in care of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


PoweER INK DISTRIBUTION is featured in 
the new Number 4 Vandercook proof press. 
The model takes a sheet 15 by 20 inches. 
According to the manufacturer, it is con- 
structed with an extra heavy bed, which 
makes it especially desirable for reproduc- 
tion proofs, for lithographic transfers, or 
where forms and plates are carefully tested 
before lockup. Power ink distribution has 
previously been obtainable only on presses 
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Vandercook Number 4 has new features 


of much higher price. Many other unusual 
features have been incorporated, according 
to the maker. Complete information may be 
obtained now from Vandercook and Sons, 
Incorporated, direct or in care of this office. 


ENGINEERS OF THE Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company have developed a new 
device called Pul-Lift, so named because it 
may be used horizontally or vertically. “It 
both pulls and lifts,” explains the manu- 
facturer. It consists of two load hooks, con- 
nected by a “bicycle-type” chain, which 
passes through a ratchet and pawl incor- 
porated in one of the hooks. A hand lever 
operates the ratchet, enabling an operator 
to handle loads ranging from three-quarters 
to six tons. The device is described as 
“the tool of a thousand uses.” Illustrated 
literature showing Pul-Lift in use may be 
obtained from the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, direct or in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


THE LATEST TyPE announced by the Lud- 
low Typograph Company is a tall, slender 


member of the popular flat-serif family, 
called Karnak Obelisk. The capitals letter- 
space effectively in the manner so widely 
used in modern layouts, and when set with- 
out letterspacing, Karnak Obelisk type is 
expected to prove useful to composing 
rooms by getting a high letter count within 


SPECIMEN SHOWING OF 
The new Karnak Obelisk 


a narrow measure. The high lower-case, as 
shown in accompanying specimen lines, con- 
tributes to its legibility. Karnak Obelisk is 
now available in sizes from eighteen- to 
seventy-two-point. Specimen sheets may be 
obtained upon request from the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, direct or in care of 
THe INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue U. P. M.-Kipper Press Company has 
recently completed an offset press that 
prints three colors from one impression cy]- 
inder. The press is roll-fed, and equipped 
with an all-size sheet cut-off that handles 
sheets up to 36 by 48 inches, and will cut 
at quarter-inch intervals down to a mini- 
mum of 20 inches. Sheets pass through the 
printing unit just the same as in the firm’s 
all-size adjustable presses, except that the 
printing is offset. Standard chain gripper 
bars deliver sheets to an automatic lower- 
ing pile. Fountains, ink rollers, plate, and 
blanket cylinders are all said to be readily 
accessible for adjustment. 


“A picest of Linotype Faces,” is a 180- 
page book, 4 by 7 inches, that gives a com- 
prehensive picture of linotype’s typographic 
resources. Sixty-seven faces are included, 
each face has a two-page showing, with 
characters in the font arranged at the left, 
facing a full page of text, usually twelve- 
point, together with information concerning 
available point sizes in both linotype and 
all-purpose linotype matrices. 

Three divisions of the book show book 
and periodical faces, publicity and display 
faces, and special characters. The last 
includes a list of accented characters, that 
are arranged alphabetically, to account for 
thirty-nine important languages. Other spe- 
cial characters include astronomical, eccles- 
iastical, mathematical, medical, monetary, 
and musical signs; playing card symbols, 
inferior and superior characters, long and 
short descenders, decorative brackets, logo- 
types, and paragraph marks. 

Copies of “A Digest of Linotype Faces,” 
may be obtained without charge by writing 
to the linotype headquarters in Brooklyn, 
direct or in care of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


EGMontT BOLD is now available in a range 
of ten sizes from eight- through sixty- 
point, according to the Continental Type- 
founders Association, Incorporated. Its 


EGMONT BOLD IS 


cast in ten useful sizes 


range of sizes is considered one of the 
most important parts of the Egmont series 
from an advertising standpoint. Specimen 
showings of the series in all sizes may be 
obtained by writing to Continental Type- 
founders Association, direct or in care of 
this office. 
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TO THE PRINTER WHO PROPOSES TO MAINTAIN HIS QUALITY STANDARDS 
and still meet competitive selling conditions, Linotype offers a wide selection of distinguished faces 
in a full range of sizes from 5 to 144 point, together with many mechanical improvements which 


give added speed and flexibility in composition. Write for information on recent developments. 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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PRECISE MOTOR SPEEDS that can be varied 
at will are now available without the use of 
slip-rings, gears, friction drives, or intricate 
electrical controls, according to the U. S. 
Electrical Manufacturing Company. The 
firm produces a_ self-contained variable- 
speed electric motor known as the U. S. 
Varidrive, developed especially for use on 





The U. S. Varidrive, vertical model 


printing machinery where uniform, control- 
able speeds are essential. Speed changes on 
the U. S. Varidrive are made by turning a 
small hand-wheel, causing it to be known as 
“the drive of a thousand speeds.” A new 
illustrated booklet called, “A Thousand 
Speeds at the Turn of a Wheel,” may be 
obtained by writing to the U. S. Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, direct or in care 
of THe INLAND Printer. 

THE LATEST TROUGH-TyPE lighting unit 
known as Luminaire, announced by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, provides artificial illumination that 
approaches daylight and is particularly 
suited to color matching and displays of 
objects in their true colors. The unit is 
equipped with two 400-watt mercury lamps, 
spaced alternately with three 500-watt in- 
side-frosted Mazda lamps. The trough has 
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New lighting unit for color matching 


flashed opal glass to diffuse light. The re- 
flecting surface is white baked enamel with 
a 77 per cent reflection factor. Two louvres 
at the lower edge of the trough redirect a 
portion of the light toward the ceiling. 

Te poticyHoupers Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
issued a report entitled, “Controlling Costs 
and Operations of Business Automobiles.” 
The study presents the practices of fifty- 
three firms located in all parts of the coun- 
try. It considers subjects such as: Should 
company or employe own the car? In what 
form should reimbursement for expense be 
made? What are some of the predominat- 
ing policies on financing new cars, insur- 
ance, trade-ins, the personal use of cars? 
Copies may be obtained without charge by 
addressing the company at One Madison 
\venue, New York City. 
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Drama of Advertising 


The 18th annual convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, October 16 
to 18, included an impressive “Drama of 
Advertising.” Each of the “nine major 
media essential to business health” com- 
prised an “act” in the show, and demon- 
strated how direct mail should be tied in as 
an essential of an advertising program. 

Vice-President Donald Rein presented 
each medium before an appropriate stage 
setting. Peter L. Michael, Houston, Texas, 
provided the outdoor advertising story. 
E. B. Terhune spoke for business paper 
publishers. Frederick L. Wertz, New York 
City, represented window advertising; Leo 
Fitzpatrick, Detroit, told the radio story; 
J. C. Fehlandt, Kansas City, spoke for car 
cards; John R. Buckley discussed general 
advertising. Business films were shown to 
bring out ideas on how direct mail should 
be used. Robert T. Tate told how news- 
paper advertising should be supplemented 
by direct mail. 

First showing of the “Fifty Direct-Mail 
Leaders of 1935,” in which the best pieces 
of the year are presented and described, 
was made at the convention. 

The “Fifty Direct Mail Leaders” will be 
used during the coming year as traveling 
exhibits, and will be shown in major cities 
of the United States and Canada under 
auspices of local advertising clubs. 

J. S. Roberts, Retail Credit Company, of 
Atlanta, was elected president for the 
ensuing year, succeeding Leonard J. Ray- 
mond, Dickie-Raymond, Incorporated, Bos- 
ton. Donald Rein, The Rein Company, 
Houston, Texas, was elected vice-president; 
Fred May, Rising Paper Company, Housa- 
tonic, Massachusetts, treasurer. The newly 
elected governors include D. Raihle, Min- 
neapolis; Karl R. Koerper, Kansas City; 
Fred May, Housatonic, Massachusetts. 

Paul T. Babson, United Business Service, 
Boston, during an address before the con- 
vention, predicted business gains during the 
coming year, and reported sentiment better 
than it has been for a long time. 


Substantial Gain in Sales 


Further indications of general business 
improvement are seen in an announcement 
by Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company. During the first nine 
months of 1935 the company billed sales of 
$149,173,275.12, compared with $121,735,- 
122.98 during the corresponding period last 
vear, which is an increase of 23 per cent. 
Profit available for dividends for the first 
nine months of this vear is equivalent to 
60c a share, as compared with 41c a share 
for the same period a year ago. 


Student Graphic Arts Clubs 


Fred J. Hartman, educational director, 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts, is 
actively supporting a new enterprise known 
as the Student Graphic Arts Society, which 
was originated by the National Education 
Association, the leading educational organ- 
ization of the country with about 210,000 
members. Hartman has written articles for 
the Student Leader, official publication of 
the association, and for Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation, in which he points out that while no 
less than 500,000 students enroll each vear 
in printing courses of junior-high-school 
level and above, a very small percentage 
enter the industry upon graduation. 


“The plan of organization,” says Hart- 
man, “provides for a National Student 
Graphic Arts Society, and for local school 
chapters. . . . The local chapters will elect 
their own officers and will be under the 
supervision of the head of. the printing 
department of the local school.” 

Purposes, as described in the proposed 
constitution will be to unite students and 
instructors; to emphasize cultural rather 
than vocational aspects of printing; to con- 
duct regular projects to arouse interest, 
and to provide recognition for achievement. 
It will stimulate student appreciation, pro- 
mote printing and allied processes as hob- 
bies, encourage schools to improve their 
printing courses, coérdinate school jour- 
nalism and printing. 


Opens Type Design Exhibit 


About 100 artists and designers submit- 
ted drawings for new type faces in the con- 
test sponsored by the National Board on 
Printing Type Faces. 

All the drawings will be exhibited at the 
gallery of the Architectural League, 115 
East 40th Street, New York City, Novem- 
ber 2 to 9 inclusive. The exhibit will be 
open to the public from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M., 
and on November 2, 4, 7, and 9, will be open 
until 10 P. M. 

Since this is the first exhibit of its kind 
ever held, a large attendance is expected. 





Good Luck for Hunters 


This is the time of year when the 
thoughts of hunters turn, voluntarily 
or otherwise, to birds, blinds, shells, 
guns, and dogs. Harvey C. Kendall, 
progressive and astute business man- 
ager of The Rotarian, magazine of 
Rotary International, is well aware 
of this fact, for he is a former news- 
paper man, well schooled in knowl- 
edge of human reactions. His influence 
has again helped to turn the October 
and November covers of The Rotarian 
to seasonable pictures that endear 
themselves to hunters. 

Last month’s cover, “Ducks Take 
Wing,” presented a stirring bit of 
action that would make the trigger 
finger of a hunter tingle. It appeared 
as an insert in our October issue. The 
picture was painted by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt, of New York City, one of our 
prominent painters of animal life. 

This month’s cover, by the same 
artist, appears as an insert in this 
issue. Two rusty-brown Irish setters, 
on their haunches, sit in dry autumnal 
grass, with their heads up, ready to 
be on their way in an instant. Few 
hunters can look at these lovely, alert 
animals without thinking of open 
fields, autumnal haze, and game. 

We are glad to say that sports- 
loving readers can get either, or both 
of these attractive pictures. Each has 
been reprinted without the publica- 
tion name or date line so that it can 
be framed or placed on the wall of a 
den as a picture. Readers can get 
either “Ducks Take Wing,” from our 
October issue, or the “Irish Setters” 
in this issue by sending 10c in stamps 
to Tue Intanp Printer for each 
framing print that is wanted. 
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THIN DADERS 


They are strong and durable, yet 
have minimum bulk. Their light- 
ness and strength combined, allow 
us to make numerous clean,clear 
carbon copies. We use them now 
for Thin Letterheads on all our 
Branch Office, Foreign and Air 
Mail Correspondence. We also 
use some of the many distinctive 
colors for our office records and 


factory forms. 








FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


100% RAG 


Made in White OalyarSubstence 7% and 9 
Cockle, Smooth and Glazed Finishes 


EMCO ONION SKIN 


100% RAG 


Made in White and eight Colors: Substance 10 
Cockle and Glazed Finishes 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


25% RAG 


Made in White and nine Colors Substance 8 


Cockle and Smooth Finishes 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 
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TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 








Doctor Bleyer Dies Suddenly 


Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, founder and 
director of the University of Wisconsin 
school of journalism, died suddenly at his 
home in Madison, Wisconsin, on October 
31, from cerebral hemorrhage, at the age 
of sixty-two. 

“Daddy” Bleyer, as he was known to stu- 
dents, was author of many textbooks on 
journalism, and was one of the early jour- 
nalistic teachers. 

Death has recently taken a heavy toll 
from the ranks of the country’s schools of 
journalism, for the passing of Dean Walter 
Williams, of the University of Missouri, in 
July, was followed by the death of Dean 
Harry F. Harrington, of the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, in 
the latter part of September. 


Packard Dies Suddenly 


George E. Packard, of White Plains, 
New York, manager of the New York City 
branch of American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation since 1927, died in his sleep on 
the night of October 2, aged fifty-nine, 
while staying at the Ten Eyck Hotel, 
Albany, New York. 

Born in Ellsworth, Maine, the son of a 
master printer, he learned the alphabet and 
case together, could read and print at the 
age of six. He became a master printer and 
manager of the Ellsworth (Maine) Amer- 
ican before he was twenty-one. 

In 1897 he entered the printing supply 
field with the Golding Company, and was 
made sales manager within a year. In 1915 
he went with the engineering department 
of the American Type Founders, and after 
twelve years became manager of the firm’s 
largest branch. Packard is survived by a 
widow, a son, and two daughters. 

Frank W. Shober, Cincinnati branch 
manager, American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation, has been appointed manager 
of its New York City branch to succeed the 
late George E. Packard. E. P. Dahlinger, 
who has been Packard’s right-hand man, 
and is very active in many trade clubs, was 
made assistant manager. 

Shober comes from a family of printers 
and has made an enviable record as a sales- 
man and branch manager. During the 
World War he was employed as chief 
mechanical inspector by the French. He 
later was employed in the composing room 
of the Henry O. Shepard Company in Chi- 
cago. In 1924 he went with the American 
Type Founders where he made a sensa- 
tional record as a Kelly press salesman. As 
manager, he stepped both Kansas City and 
Cincinnati branches of the company into 
record sales at low cost, and is considered 
one of the company’s best posted men on 
its more than 4,000 products. 


Inland Press Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14 to 16, dealt with the 
problems of sponsored news broadcasts, 
A. B. C. newspaper audits, reading and 
buying habits of subscribers, and the appli- 
cation of national and local advertising 
rates by publishers. 

Consideration of the newspaper-radio 
controversy was carried over from the 


Bl 





spring meeting, and was reviewed by Presi- 
dent Linwood I. Noyes, Ironwood (Mich- 
igan) Globe, whose committee has been 
actively at work on the problem. Verne 
Joy, publisher of the Centralia (Illinois) 
Sentinel, led a discussion on A. B. C. audit 
forms for magazines, farm and_ business 
papers as compared with those of news- 
papers, dealing particularly with reports on 
net-paid circulation, which publishers feel 
should have the same definition in all media 
as reported at the A. B. C. convention in 
Chicago a day later. 

Robert T. Tate, of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, reported on 
the reading and buying habits of urban 
families. D. D. Richards, manager of retail 
advertising for Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, spoke on local and national news- 
paper rates. The firm spent over $9,000,000 
in about 850 newspapers last year, and has 
found considerable variation in the practice 
of applying national rates. 


W. R. Biddle Is Dead 


‘William R. Biddle, of the Webb-Biddle 
Company, printers, Cincinnati, died at his 
home there on October 6, aged seventy- 
three. He is survived by a widow, a son, 
and a daughter. 


Additions Nearly Completed 


Construction work on the quarter-million 
dollar building program started by The 
Gummed Products Company, Troy, Ohio, 
will be completed within thirty days. The 
company is also adding the most modern 
machinery. In its Trojan gummed paper 
mill an 80-inch sheeter with automatic lay- 
boy, automatic counter, and ream marker 
has been installed. A 96-inch Seybold guil- 
lotine cutter has replaced a smaller one, 
and new laboratory equipment has been 
added to the plant. 

In the “tread” gummed tape mill two 
72-inch Camachine high-speed slitters, a 
high-speed three-color rotary press, wood- 
core making machine, and a special press 
for printing cores have been added. In the 
Trojan box tape mill a special cloth-slitting 
Camachine was recently installed. 

The company contemplates entering into 
allied lines in the near future, and special 
machines are being built to handle its new 
products, which will soon be announced. 
When completed, it is said, the plant will 
be the largest, most modern, and most com- 
plete gumming plant in ‘the United States, 
especially built for this purpose. 


Cottrell Dies During Hunt 


Calvert B. Cottrell, III, of C. B. Cottrell 
and Sons Company, press manufacturer, 
Westerly, Rhode Island, died as the result 
of a heart attack while riding with the 
Jessup Hills Hunt Club of that city on 
October 12, aged forty-six. Cottrell fell 
from his mount during the hunt and was 
dead before his body could be rushed to 
a hospital. 

He took a position as plant manager fol- 
lowing his graduation from Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale, and became head of 
the firm in 1932 after the death of his 
father. He was, in addition, a director of 
the Washington Trust Company of Wes- 
terly. Cottrell is survived by a widow, two 
daughters, two sisters, and a brother. 
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A GREAT, GOOD WOMAN DIES 


In 1897 a struggling young bookkeeper 
and real-estate man named Frederic W. 
Goudy married Miss Bertha M. Sprinks, of 
Berwyn, Illinois. The marriage took place 
in Chicago, where Goudy was employed, 
and where he soon became a free-lance 
artist. He designed an occasional cover for 
Tue Intanp Printer, wrote advertising 
copy, prepared layouts, did considerable 
lettering, designed one or two new type 
faces, became interested in fine books, and 


During one of its eastern revivals an 
auxiliary company, known as The Village 
Letter Foundery, was formed to cast and 
sell types designed by Goudy. 

These later years brought both success 
and fame to the Goudys. Frederic Goudy 
became art director for the Lanston Mon- 
otype Machine Company, for which he rede- 
signed many old faces, and created other 
new ones. His work as a type designer won 
well deserved world-wide recognition. 


Picture courtesy of Earl H. Emmons 


Bertha M. Goudy set all of The Village Press books by hand, and achieved world- 


wide reputation among printers and bibliophiles for the perfection of her work 


in 1903 set up The Village Press in a barn 
back of the Goudy home in Park Ridge, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. 

The high ideals of craftsmanship were 
observed. The type used was of free-hand 
design, composed by hand, printed by hand 
on damp paper. While the first books were 
being printed Mrs. Goudy took a keen 
interest in what was happening back of 
her home. Goudy tells of her first printing 
work and describes their early struggles: 

“Mrs. Goudy, who I say is a born crafts- 
man,” he relates, “took over the composi- 
tion and set the ‘Blessed Damozel’ all by 
herself. She helped, too, with the presswork, 
and printed in a red initial one day while 
I was in Chicago trying to earn money to 
buy paper and ink to finish the book.” 

Thereafter Mrs. Goudy set all, and bound 
most, of the fine books produced by The 
Village Press. She became a rapid, facile 
worker, and achieved a world-wide repu- 
tation among printers and bibliophiles for 
the perfection of her work. The Village 
Press moved East. It moved four times in 
all, and was burned out once. It was “laid 
aside” and was started again, but the high 
ideals of craftsmanship that identified its 
work were retained always. 


The Village Letter Foundery was moved 
to Marlboro-on-Hudson, New York, and 
is housed in two floors of a century-old 
mill, beside a falling stream. A nearby 
house was renamed “Deepdene,” and is the 
Goudy home. 

At Marlboro-on-Hudson Goudy devel- 
oped a method of engraving matrices for 
mechanical reproduction without loss of 
individuality of the original designs. Mrs. 
Goudy learned how to operate the engrav- 
ing machines. She learned how to grind 
cutting points designed for the machine by 
Goudy. Thus she again took her place as 
a full partner in labors of the shop. A son, 
Frederic T. Goudy, has also learned all 
mechanical operations. 

On October 21, Bertha M. Goudy died, 
aged sixty-seven, following a heart attack 
that was preceded by a nervous break- 
down. Sadly we learn that the hand of 
Death has broken a wonderful partnership; 
one that placed craftsmanship above every 
other consideration; a partnership which 
brought well deserved fame and success. 
We share with Frederic W. Goudy the grief 
that is his from the loss of his helpmate 
and partner Bertha M. Goudy, who was 
America’s greatest woman printer. 
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iino-Block Company Moves 


The Lino-Block Company is now com- 
pletely installed in its new plant at 6400 
Russell Street, Detroit, according to Ver- 
non S. Foote, owner. Visitors who are inter- 
ested in seeing how non-metallic printing 
plates are engraved by hand in linoleum 
and rubber are invited to see the plant in 
operation. The firm makes plates up to 41 
by 72 inches, and transfers its artwork to 
the plate by a photographic process before 
it is hand-engraved. 

Foote is a nationally known authority on 
hand-engraving methods. He quite recently 
addressed the annual meeting of the Sev- 
enth Zone Typothetae Federation in con- 
nection with a display of printed pieces 
made from his hand-engraved non-metallic 
plates. His display and address, “Meeting 
Non-Letterpress Competition on Display 
Advertising,” is available for meetings of 
printers anywhere. 

The concern recently developed a new 
method of cutting that replaces the famil- 
iar U- and V-gouges. All straight lines are 
cut by use of flat-bladed “straight-edge” 
knives against a steel triangle or straight- 
edge. Curved lines are cut free-hand with 
“outlining knives.” Non-printing areas are 
removed with flat chisels, or peeled off with 
“stripping pliers.” After years of making 
these tools for its own use, the company 
has placed on the market nine assortments 
of hand-made tools, which, with the new 
technique, are said to produce geometri- 
cally accurate lettering that will satisfy 
the most critical customer. 


Plans Composition Lectures 


According to its recently released pro- 
gram, the Boston Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen has planned a series of lectures 
on composition, beginning November 7, and 
continuing every other Thursday (except 
December 19) until March 5, 1936. 

Thacher Nelson, of Oxford Print, Boston, 
was appointed chairman of a special com- 
mittee that will promote the series. The 
educational chairman of the club, Philip J. 
McAteer, presented a tentative program 
which was approved at a recent board of 
governors’ meeting. It covers the following 
subjects: History of Type Design; Prac- 
tical Layouts; Choice of Type Faces; Dis- 
play and Advertising Composition; Book 
Composition; Machine Composition; Color 
Division; Makeup, and Breakup; Publica- 
tion Planning by the Art Director. 

The Boston club is one of the first in the 
International Association to organize its 








advancing craftsmen. The latter will coép- 
erate in promotion of the lectures, and at 
the end will enter a contest for the best 
thesis on composition. The prize winner will 
receive the “Leo A. Monks Medal,” in mem- 
ory of a past president of the club who 
devoted many years to educational work. 
The lectures will be held at the Wentworth 
Institute, Huntington Avenue and Ruggles 
Street, Boston. 

The Boston club is to be commended for 
having organized its advancing craftsmen, 
and for having arranged a series of lectures 
that covers a single subject thoroughly, 
rather than a program that gives only par- 
tial or scattered information on a number 
of subjects. 


DMAA Exhibit Postponed 


The 1935 All-Media Graphic-Arts Exhibit 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
was to have been shown in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 21, following the association’s conven- 
tion in Kansas City. The exhibit is so large, 
however, and filming of the convention’s 
“Drama of Advertising” is so important a 
project that the Chicago opening had to be 
postponed for two weeks. 

The display will be shown at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, November 6-8, from noon 
until 10 P. M. daily. The exhibition is to be 
held under auspices of the Chicago Feder- 
ated Advertising Club. 


New Envelope Concern 


The newly formed Dayton Envelope Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has bought machinery 
and equipment of the Centralia Envelope 
Company, of Centralia, Illinois. Purchased 
equipment, supplemented by additional new 
machinery, has been shipped to Dayton, 
where it is being installed in the Naval 
Ordnance Building in that city. The Dayton 
Envelope Company plans to manufacture a 
complete line of envelopes, which will be 
distributed through wholesale paper mer- 
chants who already handle products of the 
Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio, 
and its allied mills, The Aetna Paper Com- 
pany, and The Maxwell Paper Company. 
The new corporation will have a paid-in 
cash capital stock of $1,000,000. Officers of 
the new corporation are: Maxwell Howard, 
president; Ward R. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent; H. H. Hoffman, secretary; Howell 
W. Howard, treasurer and manager. 

The Aetna Paper Company, The Howard 
Paper Company, and The Maxwell Paper 
Company will supply paper for the newly 
incorporated concern. 
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Machinery is being installed in the newly incorporated Dayton Envelope Company plant 











Fifty Years in Business 


In 1885 T. C. Wilkinson, of Van Wert, 
Ohio, inherited $600, which he was to re- 
ceive on his twenty-first birthday. At the 
time he was an apprentice on the Putnam 
County Vidette. A relative invited him to 
join in the purchase of the Van Wert 
Republican. So anxious was he to get into 
business for himself that he appeared before 
the probate judge, and explained his case 
so satisfactorily that he received his money 
in advance of his birthday. 

Four years later young Wilkinson sold 
his newspaper interest to his partner, and 


& 


T. C. WILKINSON 


launched the Wilkinson Printing Company. 
The business prospered and expanded sev- 
eral times. At present the firm occupies a 
thoroughly modern two-story and _base- 
ment plant in the city’s business section. 
On October 5, 1935, T. C. Wilkinson com- 
pleted his fiftieth year as head of the busi- 
ness. The event was celebrated by a dinner 
for his family and members of the com- 
pany organization. The day also marked 
his forty-eighth wedding anniversary. He 
is a past lieutenant-governor of Kiwanis, 
and within a year will receive a medal for 
fifty years of Masonic membership. 
Wilkinson Senior is assisted in operation 
of the business by his two sons, T. C. Jun- 
ior, and Robert A. All members of the 
family are active in civic and community 
affairs. “Tue INLAND Printer has been in 
our plant for at least twenty-five years,” 
writes Robert A. Wilkinson. “We are 
always glad to be of helpful service to this 
great journal of the printing industry, as 
it has been many times of valuable assist- 
ance to us.” 


x * 


Readers can get copies of the U. T. A. Code 
of Ethics (see Page 55, October issue) by 
writing Edward L. Stone, 116 North Jeffer- 
son Street, Roanoke, Virginia, who printed 
it on 14 by 22-inch parchment-like stock. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 


ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

ImporTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leices- 
ter, England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, 
London, W. C., England. 

HUNTER-PENROSB, Lip., 109 Farrington Road, London, E. C., 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY Housp, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

TOMAS ZARAGOZA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks. 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, P. O. Box 1001, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

WaRWICK Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 








REBUILT MACHINERY \Hooe. 


Complete line of modern profit producing ma- HAS 
chines comparable only with new. The wisdom 
of buying from us—NOW— is obvious. 'T 


** Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery * * 








AUTOMATICS: CYLINDERS MISCELLANEOUS 
Michie Verticals Two Coler Miehles 56” to 70” Pewer cutter—all stand- 
“B” Kellys Sirigle color Miehles, all sizes ard makes and sizes 


Babcock and Premiers Cutters and creasers 
NOTE—Feeders and exten- Stitchers 
No. 4 Miehle auto- sion deliveries for above, if Folders 

matic Units Patent base 


esire 
S P E c j A L 1-5/0 Two color Miehle; 65 inch: 
with feeder and extension delivery. 
On ANY MACHINERY requirements—get our prices. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
608S.DEARBORNST. 225VARICKSTREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 
Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 - 


No. | and 2 Kellys 


Tel. Harrison 5643 














WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 


ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Many 

printers and advertising men have graduated from this old estab- 
lished school. Common school education sufficient. Send for free booklet 
outlining home study course and requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago, Ill. 


BIDS WANTED 


BIDS WANTED — OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with section 

22(b), of the Constitution, Laws and By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp 
of the Woodmen of the World, proposals to print and deliver at its office 
in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, stationery, advertising leaflets, con- 
stitutions, laws and by-laws, receipts, blank applications, ete., as needed 
during a period of one year. Union label required on all printing. Speci- 
fications and conditions will be furnished on application to De E. Brad- 
shaw, president, and John T. Yates, secretary, Insurance Bldg., 17th and 
Farnam Streets, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the meeting in 
February, 1936, of the board of directors, it being understood that should 
any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected 
and proposals again invited. DE E. BRADSHAW, JOHN T. YATES, 
Printing Committee, Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha, Neb. 


























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to lease or buy a nice established small qua'ity 

printing and office supply business in an educational city of 20,000 in 
central New York; $125 a month or $4,000 cash. A No. 1 in every re- 
spect. N 884 
PRINTING INK SALESMEN acquainted with the trade to sell the best 

quality Gold and Silver inks on the market in all respects. Liberal 
commission. EDWARD C. BALLOU, 259 West 14th St., New York City. 














FOR SALE 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH COMPANY, 720 South Dearborn Si., Chicago, Ill. 

COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many great bargains. 

MILES MACHINERY CO., 18 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—tThree or four color process plates, calendar subjects, sizes 
5x7 to 10x13%; one-fourth scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers now $79.60 
and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

=“ Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. 
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HELP WANTED 
Plant Superintendent 


WANTED: PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—Must be a thoroughly experi- 

enced printer, understanding color work and Miehle equipment; must 
be a capable overseer, have knowledge of plates, die-cutting, and gen- 
eral label work; application must give full details as to age, nationality, 
and previous connections. N 883 











Salesmen 


YOU CAN SELL! (Don’t let anybody tell you you can’t.) With a prod- 

uct of merit and a broad and fertile field in which to work, YOU can 
make money—others are doing it. Full particulars by writing S. M., The 
Inland Printer, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—tThe world’s best printers’ machinery salesmen to sell the 
world’s best saw-trimmers, routers and die-making machines. Write 
J. A. RICHARDS, the Sawmaker, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Assistant Manager 


ASSISTANT TO PROPRIETOR of small or medium size shop; all-around 
experience in composing room, pressroom, estimating, costs, selling, 

and knowledge of offset and rotogravure; age 24, married; good educa- 

tion; steady, very ambitious; best references; salary secondary. N 872 























Bindery 


FIRST-CLASS RULER wants position; familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines; will go anywhere. N 859 








Composing Room 
PRINTER, MACHINIST-OPERATOR, experienced on all classes job work; 
also do any other work in job shop; estimate, etc.; steady; no liquor, 
central states. S., Box 631, Pittsfield, Ml. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 cozen, 50¢ set of 3. 








e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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MONOTYPE COMBINATION KEYBOARD and caster operator, also hand 
compositor; young man, single; go anywhere; salary no object: JOHN 

TOOHEY, 2007 Poplar Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants situation, book or job, days or nights; 
fast, very accurate, dependable; 15 years’ experience; prefer Middle 

West; single; go anywhere. N 817 

DO YOU NEED A MAN who does layouts well, who worked as composing 
room foreman, and knows what good printing should look like? Write 

N 881 

PRINTER-APPRENTICE, 2 years’ experience in small job; 22 years of 

age; best of references; now employed. N 882 














Executives 


IF THERE’S ANY “Yankee”’ spirit left in the commercial printing 
industry in this country, some ‘‘profit-minded”’ printing firm not con- 
tent with a ‘‘stand-still’’ policy will have an opening for this ‘‘quite 
different’”’ printer who is available for work as hand compositor, make-up, 
lock-up, layout, estimator or foreman small or medium-sized plant; 
flexible personality, experience, ability, and knows his types; will ‘‘pep”’ 
up your organization; go anywhere. N 820 
WELL-SEASONED EXECUTIVE, now secretary and production manager 
of large Chicago plant, is seeking a connection where he can use vast 
experience to best advantage; if you are seeking a top-notch man, get 
in touch with me; I know how to make money out of the printing busi- 
ness; purchasing, sales, estimating production—I know them all and 
have the energy and freedom from family responsibilities to devote long 
hours to the job. N 877 











Foreman 
PRINTER FOREMAN, commercial, 20 years’ experience as executive; 
handle large volume of work economically; available now; steady and 
reliable; go anywhere; moderate salary. N 818 











Plant Superintendent 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—Composing room and pressroom; layout 

for machines and hand compositors; produce fine quality process, 
black and white and water color printing; 17 years’ experience; excel- 
lent references. N 848 








Pressroom 
PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ experience 
job, halftone, color; familiar offset process; Pacific Coast preferred. 
N 879 








Production Manager 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—with proven record available to plant re- 

quiring services of man with broad experience; interested party has 
plant large enough to warrant $5000.00 year. For complete details 
address N 880 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 
WANTED—22x34 Pony Miehle for cash. THE HERALD, Coatesville, Ind. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required By the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933. 


Of The Inland Printer, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1935. 

State of Illinois, ) 
County of Cook § 8s 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of The Inland Printer and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business manager are: 


Publisher—The Inland Printer Company................ Chicago, Illinois 
Wao e he Ea PARE ccc citicens ede ecko cticeeteenaees Evanston, Illinois 
Managing Editor—J.. L,. Frazier... ccccccccccecsecs Evanston, Illinois 
Business Manager—J. L. Frazier.....cccccccccccccces Evanston, Illinois 


2. That the owners are: The Inland Printer Company, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. The stockholders of The Inland Printer 
Company are: The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada. The stockholders of The MacLean Publish- 
ing Company are: Col. J. B. MacLean, 7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Horace T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Canada; Herbert 
V. Tyrrell, 221 Dunvegan Road, Toronto, Canada. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

J. L. FRAZIER, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1935. 

John J. Horan, Notary Public. 


My commission expires January 31, 1938. 















BROCK 2 RANKIN 


InCOMPoRmaTe 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
619 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
DUMMIES @ RECOMMENDATIONS @ ESTIMATES 











STYLES 
IDEAS: 
S10] =") ona 








° YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR Sou vi 93 S. ee 


Falland Winter profits with Goes Holiday Line for 1935. It includes more 
than 1loOstyles of Holiday Letterheads and Folders; all lithographed in ra- 
diant yuletide colors which immediately bring thoughts of Christmas cheer. 
elf you'll show these beautiful samples you'll not onlySELL MORE print- 
ing but you'll makea larger profiton what you do sell. You'll get yourregu- 
lar profit on the printing plus a SUBSTANTIAL profit on the stock itself. 


- Send today for your FREE 
Sample Kit which contains 
a wealth of Selling Helps as 
well as samples. Then show 
the samples, and you'll sell 
them.. and make money 

selling them. Do it NOW! 





Lithographing Company 
35 WEST Gist STREET, CHICAGO 
53-K PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Buyers Gu ide 








List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 








Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets ‘“‘The Measure of Success’’ and ‘‘Bookkeeping for Printers.” 








Bronzing Machines 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calendars and Calendar Pads 


1936 CALENDAR PADS, ranging in size from 1x1% to 10%x20 inches. 
including Black and White, India Tint, Red and Black, Brown and 
White, fish pads, three-months-at-a-glance pads, and gold cover pads. 














Write for Catalog. GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO., 21 West 61st St., Chicago. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


PRINTERS—Big profit; sell calendars. Many beautiful samples, large 
selection. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6541 
Cottage Grove, Chicago. 








Camera Bellows 


CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO., Bellows made to order for all types of 
photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS ‘Oak Leaf"’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual “How to Make Chalk Overlays.’’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christmas Cards 


XMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Two beautiful one-gauge assortments 
and complete line of Personal Christmas Cards to select from; can be 

easily imprinted. Write for catalog or request samples on approval. 

NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, 108, Mass. 




















Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 





GET MONEY for old, idle equipment—highest prices paid. We buy, sell 
fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Easels 
CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Sampies and prices on 
request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal St., Lyons, 
New York. 








Electric Motors 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 600. 
Chicago, Ill. 4 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 











Embossing Composition 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—FEasy to use, hardens like iron: 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. Chicago. 








Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 








Lithographers 


MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street. 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y: Commercial and color lithographers. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 





FREE MANUAL, ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO.. 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 





Package Tying Machines 





THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail folders. 
tickets, etc., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 
























THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO.. general offices. 1874 9. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 





Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of modern sin- 
gle color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; automatic job 
presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO.., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. STATIC 
ELIMINATOR CO., 239 Centre St., New York City. 





Stock Cuts 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, borders 

and decorative material of American design. Kelly presses and a com- 
plete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, perforators, stitchers, Kimble 
motors, composing room equipment and a complete line of miscellaneous 
supplies. Communicate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 
Congress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 13th & 
Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 
Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 
Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 
192 Central Ave., S. W.: Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 
557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H’’ St., N. W.; St. Louis, 
Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.: Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.: 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. W. Fourth 
Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. 
and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, producers 

of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Trafton 
Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. Stocked with: Machine Com- 
position Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.: Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d 
St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court. 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.:; C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.: Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Empo- 
ria, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young 
St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay. 509 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th Street, 

New York City. Headquarters for all European types, Goudy Village 
Foundry types, printers’ equipment and composing room supplies. Rep- 
resentatives in all principal cities. 








Wire 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial — selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 








Wood Type—Modern Display Faces 





FREE! 36 page catalog, 14x10%”. AMERICAN WOOD TYPE MFG. CO., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, and 270 Lafayette St., New York. 
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“Your Great Grandfather used Carew Quality Papers in the days of the Quill” 





“Since 1848 Makers of the Finest Rag Papers in the Land,” is a creed from which Carew 










































has never deviated. The old quality-producing methods, combined with the best of the new 
is the secret of Carew’s Matchless Quality. 
Sizing with animal hide glue, loft drying in sheets, sheet calendering or plating, and hand sort- 
ing and counting are preferred to the mad scramble for quantity production. The results are 
clearly shown in the matchless quality and longevity of Carew Bond and Ledger Papers. 
Carew P Carew 
: 4 Star Parchment Deed 4 Star Parchment Ledger 
i NUMBER ONE 100% RAG 
: Carew r Carew 
Empire Bond Vulcan Linen Ledger 
100% RAG 
Carew Carew 
a * 
: Treasury Bond Dependence Ledger 
q 75% RAG 
F Carew Carew 
: * ° 
Royal Seal Bond Monmouth Linen Ledger 
65% RAG 
Carew 3 Carew 
Lenox Bond Lenox Ledger 
50% RAG 
Carew Carew 
, x : 
Merit Bond Court Linen Ledger 
Mandate Bond 25% rac 





Try Carew Quality Papers, made by Carew Master Craftsmen. You won’t be disappointed. 


C -& R F MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


\. SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS Z 
“Since 1848 Makers of the Finest Rag Papers in the Land” 
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Yes, indeed, we have very 


The Lid sail Printer fine distribution in India, 


and will take prompt steps 





# to furnish our distributing 

ec S - rl n t e rs organization with the name 
Dp of the printing concern ask- 

ing about our cover stock. 


in every land, opening up world markets —Thek you very much for 


P forwarding the letter to us. 
to American products It is not unusual for us to get 


The Inland Printer coupons 







from India, Australia, and 
The cream of American printing plants depend on The Inland Sle lates ail: Me 
Printer for information and guidance on problems of manage- 
ment, selling, production, costs, and other matters leading to 
successful operation of printing plants. A thousand of the best 
overseas plants—in England, Germany, France, Sweden, Italy, 
South Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, and other lands 
—also look to The Inland Printer for the same kind of help. 
This international interchange of ideas enables these plants x~ 
to adopt the production methods and equipment which are 
‘enabling American printers to overcome the depression. 
It acquaints them with the fine papers and other necessary 
supplies which are required for this work. Its advertising pages S E _LE R S 
represent the source of supply to these foreign aggressive firms. 
American machines, products, and methods, put before the WI S FE 
world in The Inland Printer, are in use in almost every land to 
effect the economies enabling business to ‘come back.” ADVE RT| S E 
American printers use The Inland Printer's advertising pages 
as a buying guide. So do their colleagues across the oceans. 
American makers of printing equipment and supplies tell the 
world when they tell their stories in the The Inland Printer. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER ORIVE, CHICAS @ 
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couponsare from sixmonths 





to three years old. 






Hammermill Paper Company 







Erie, Pennsylvania 



















Rates on Request 
































New knowledge has given us a new language. 
Up-to-date printing demands the use of this 
up-to-date reference work. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 Entries—122,000 More Than in Any Other 
Dictionary. Thousands of New Words. 12,000 Terms 





Illustrated. Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. Th of E: 
Articles. 35,000 py ——.. * “ed Biographical = 200 rele 
‘ables. Sy . Cost $1,300,000.00. 





G. & C. MERRIAM ‘CO., » SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE ONLY DICTIONARY SO NEW 
THAT IT MEETS PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 

















SEE US— 


BEFORE YOU PLACE 
THAT ORDER FORA 


NEW or REBUILT PRESS 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT or SUPPLIES of any kind . . . 


We can save you money 


Every rebuilt machine is guaranteed to look like new and do the work 
for which it is intended as well as a new machine. 


SPECIALS—Nos. 5-8-14 LINOTYPES 


AUTOMATIC PRESSES— 
VERY SCARCE 
le * Kotty Special, 17 x 22” 
—Miehle Vertical, 13 44"x20” Sheet Size 
icnaets C & P New Series Kluge Unit 
CYLINDER PRESSES— 
REDUCED PRICES 


No. 3 Miehle, 33x46 bese Spiral Drive 
No. 4 Miehle Unit, 29x41 Bed, ae Dexter 
Suction Pile Feeder ( (Late Style) 
No. 4 Miehle 30x42” Bed 
—Pony Miehle, 26x34" Bed 


ep eimngee ROOM 


1—Cost Cutter Saw, St yleA 
iller Saws, New 


COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPT. 


Type Cabinets, Composing Tables 


PROOF PRESSES 


No. 0 Poco, Bed 12x18, Renewed 
Washington Hand, Bed ee 
















MeL 


Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers through- 
out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


MakLryre FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Quadhole Base 

















Pz) Miehle, 43256” Bed, Like New All sizes 
—No. 1 Michle, 30x53” Bed, Like New “ esse 
140" Michie, 46x02" Bede’ with Dexter i 
Feeder and ‘Extensio: ion Delivery MISCELLANEOUS 
AUTOMATIC Quoins, Quain Keys. Yaliets. Ler rs 
T niture, i- 
PAPER CUTTERS nets, "itoglete,. Mitering Machines, Lead 
1—32’ and Rule Cutters, Numbering Machines, 


” Seybold ri 
—— Chandler & Price, Like New Electric welded Steel Chases, Instantype 


60” Seybold 20th Century with Power Cleaner, e 
Gauge 


mam <MiseOs << Pu Coe 










te 
wi Viet Ser Plate, ear itm So 
HAND CLAMP I Th hoor your apes 
tio: ‘e represen manu 
132" oo po jure, of new mati att 
34” Chandler & Price your soqulemens 8. Write. phone or w 


3444” Diamond, New —Cable Address CHIPRINT. 


CHICAGO PRINTERS: MACHINERY WORKS 


-ything for the Printer 






“SEE CHIEAGG: FIRST” 







609 WEST LAKE STREET... . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
All Phones Monroe 1814 














THESE TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 


COLOR 


SHOULD BE IN THE LIBRARY OF EVERY 
PRINTER AND PRINTING DESIGNER 


The Printer's Art of Color is a handbook on 
effective color use. It describes practical harmo- 
nies and the specific use of color as an element in 
typography. The frontispiece exhibits six of the 
famous “fifty” colors which ran in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Sent postpaid for $1.65. 


Color Dimensions is the most modern book 
on color available at this time. It epitomizes the 
author’s extensive research and experience, and 
outlines a new and original approach to color 
harmony. The frontispiece is printed in thirteen 
colors. Sent postpaid for $2.15. 


Both books are written, of course, by Faber 
Birren, widely-known colorist, and are available 
through the book department. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 














Tue season of fhe year 
prompts us to call your atten- 
tion to our beautiful array” 
of Linweave and Imported 
Papers with envelopes to 


match. 


cA range of color from fhe 
pastel shades to fhe deep im- 
pressive colors in a wide 
variety? of sizes, finishes and 
weiphts. 


Our sample department and 


files are at your disposal. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells St., CHICAGO 
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COPYRIGHT, 1935—WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 





THE MILL PRICE LIST distributors oon WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAP ERS 


ATLANTA, GA S. P. Richarvs Paper Company. . 166-170 Central Avenue, S. W. 
AUGUSTA, ME.—Tue Arnovp-Roserts Co. 

BALTIMORE, MD.— Braptey-Reese Company . 308 West Pratt Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— Gaanam Paper Company . . 1726 Avenue B 
BOSTON, MASS.—Tue Annotp-Roserts Co. 180 Congress Street 
CHICAGO, ILL.—West Virginia Puce & Paper Co. . 35 East Wacker Drive 
CINCINNATI, OHLO —Tue Cuatriecp Paper Corporation, Third, Plum and Pearl Sts. 
CLEVELAND, OHLO —Tue Union Paper & Twine Co., 116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
DALLAS, TEX.— Granam Paper Company 1001-1007 Broom Street 
DES MOINES, [OW A— Carpenter Paper Co. or Lowa, 106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 
DETROIT, MICH.—Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. 551 East Fort Street 
EL PASO, TEX.— Granam Paper Company . 201-203 Anthony Street 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Tue Arnoio-Roseats Co. 125 Trumbull Street 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Tueo. H. Davies & Company, Lov. 

HOUSTON, TEX.-— Granam Paper Company 2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— Granam Paper Company . 332 West Sixth Street Traffic W ay 
LINCOLN, NEB.— Lincotn Parer Company . 707-713 “P” Street 
LOS ANGI S, CAL. — Carpenter Paper Company oF Cauironnia, 6931 Stanford Ave. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.— Granam Paper Company IL Nettleton Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—W. J. Henamann, Ine. 1319 No. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Granam Papen Company . . 607 Washington Avenue South 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.— S. P. Ricuanps Paper Company, 531 North Lawrence Stret 


222 Second Avenue, North 
147-151 East Street 


NASHVILLE, TENN.— Granam Paper Company 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Tue Arnovp-Roserts Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.— Granam Paper Company 222 South Peters Sire 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—M. M. Eutsu & Co., Inc. . bay _ 29 Beekman Stret 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Tue Seymour Paper Company, INc., 220 West Nineteenth Str 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—West Virncinia Puce & Paper Co. 230 Park Avent 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.— Granam Paper Company, 106-108 East California Aven 
OMAHA, NEB.— Carpenter Paper Company . . Ninth and Harney Stree 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—West Vircinia Puce & Paper Co. Public Ledger Build 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Tue Cuatrtecp & Woops Co. or PENNSYLVANIA, 2d & Liberty Ave 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Tue Arnotp-Roserts Co. _ 266 South Water Stret! 
RICHMOND, VA.—Ricumonp Paper Co., Inc. . 201 Governor Steet 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— Granam Paper Company 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— Granam Paper Company . 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—West Vincinta Puce & Paper Co. . 
SIOUX CITY, I[OWA— Sioux City Paper Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—-Tue Annovp-Roserts Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— R. P. Anprews Paper Co. First and H Streets, 
WICHITA, KANSAS— Granam Paper Company LLT-121 North Water Str! 
EXPORT AGENTS: American Papen Exports, Inc., 73 West Street, New York, v.) 
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503 Market Stet 
205-209 Pearl Stret 
168 Bridge Steet 
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ICONSTRUCTION is not 
~.saftalone a contributor in its own right 
“ito business activity — but in turn, 
“(draws numberless allied industries 


nia Avent 
ney Streels 
er Building 


and businesses into its operations. 


The materials involved are gathered to- 


i gether from mines and mills, from forests 


and factories that are scattered over the 
face of the globe. And in the construction 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 


CONSTRUCTION, by T. M. Cleland 


operations there are employed — addi- 
tionally to these materials — men and 
methods and money of diverse character 
and from widespread sources. 


In the molding together of all of these 
various aspects of construction, advertis- 
ing —as directly applied to individual 
projects and indirectly to the promotion 
and development of materials and facili- 
ties — plays a large part. 


AND PAPER COMPANY 


The above pictorial pres- 
entation of CONSTRUC- 
TION, by T. M. Cleland, 
is also reproduced on the 
cover of the current 
Westvaco Inspirations—a 
publication which may 
well inspire thoughts and 
ideas for printer and ad- 
vertiser. Your Westvaco 
Merchant can supply you 
with a copy. 


or oed 
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REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 
GOOD Save 50% to 75% 


REBUILT a : 
ene Highest Quality at Lowest Cost 
All kinds of printing and binding 
Monotypes Machinery—scientifically rebuilt— 
Ludlows at unusually low cost. Every ma- 
Cutters chine is thoroughly inspected and 
Folders guaranteed. Our new illustrated 
; ist—including products of Amer- 
Linot li includi di 4 
inotypes —ica’s foremost manufacturers—will 
Rotoprints be sent upon request. 


Presses. Allied Printing & Binding 


Presses 
Machinery, Inc. 


Punches 

Perforators 

Ruling 4 1975 EAST 65TH STREET 
Machines CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 

Sewing A Cable address: 
Machines ALPRINT—CLEVELAND 

Saws America’s Complete Printers’ and 

Cabinets Bookbinders’ Supply House 

Embossers NEW and REBUILT MACHINES 





How many our? 


The Cut-In-O-Graph Estimates Paper 
AT A GLANCE 


(Any Miscellaneous Size) 


Like Locating a Intersecting Lines 
Point on the Map Tell the Story 


(a) Vertical line represents sheet 
to be printed. 

(b) Horizontal line represents the 
sheet to be cut. 

(c) Diagonal represents number of 
strips possible. 


GRAPHICALLY PICTURES: 
Waste, a Better Size, and the Best Way 
KENREX sTuDIOos $ 


60 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Canada 


INTRODUCTORY 
Special Price 


Postpaid 








THE DOYLE 
ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER 
Patented 
THE JOHNSON 
PERFECTION GAS BURNER 
Patented 
Prevent offset . . . eliminate static 


Fully guaranteed . . . Write for 
particulars 


oe 
The J. E. Doyle Company 
Lakeside & W. 3rd St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers Doyle’s Pressroom 
Efficiency Devices. 























KEEP YOUR 


PRESSES BUSY 


with profitable 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


Every progressive printer knows that it 
takes ideas to sell printing at a profit. 
You can do it easily with this plan. 
This association serves as a clearing 
house of direct mail advertising ideas for 
printers over the entire country. Only 
one printer in each city eligible. 

Write immediately for detailed informa- 
tion enclosing a sample of direct mail 
advertising produced in your plant. 
CREATIVE ADVERTISING SYNDICATE 
P. O. Box 1736 Cincinnati, Ohio 





GROVE'’S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps yise-like to the tympan, makin, 
slipping impossible—is quickly attache 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 











COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
type $2.00each, or $3.50fortheset. 


For Sale by 
The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 























DIES 


TOUGH TEMPER 
STEEL RULE DIES 


Good to End of the Run 
Buy Yours from Originator 


J, A. RICHARDS, The Saw Maker 


Saws, Routers 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








IHE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


910 East 138th St., (at East River), New York, N. Y. 








ROTARY 
PRESSES 





for Lithographers, Printers, and 
Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. 

Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 


MEINOGRAPH PROCESS 


A Photo-Engraving Service to help printers 
increase their 4-color volume. 
local engraver about it, or write direct. 


Meinograph Process, Inc., Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Ask your 
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The Inland “Printer 


Attracts and HOLDS Readers 
who can and do pay $4 for 12 


issues or 40 cents a copy for it 


With Apologies to “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” 


slte..thie..thte.stte..stte..shie..site..shie..ste..tiie. sie. .shie..ste..siie ste sie sie se. 





rer 
- THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


4 
‘ 
4 Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
th d i f the li for th i 

q well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
4 Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 

Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 

‘ thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
4 the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
§ $2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 
’ 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


jo 
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That Front Office or Selling 











for years you’ve been striving to 


Prepare Yourself NOW 


**Don’t stay on your So You Can Get It 


resent job a minute % x aie 
eae than necessary. Knowledge of estimating is one of the essen- 


P 1 th tials. It is now possible to learn HOW TO 
venere vemment tr Ss ESTIMATE anything and everything that 


—: ane song ig comes up in a printshop, large or small 
7” Bs ne Ee Te Teed Hehael al Estimating is a prac- 


i tical course prepared by a practical man of 

( ack S well onto twenty years’ experience in ACTU- 

ALLY TEACHING ESTIMATING, in that 

time turning out hundreds of successful students, all of whom were able to 

materially better themselves. It was started as a result of the demand 
from printers all over the country. 

The lessons are clearly explained. They follow each other in logical 
sequence. So that when your course is completed, you will have received 
a thorough knowledge of Estimating and will have largely increased your 
earning power. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL OF ESTIMATING (“732 


TWENTY NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Ph wo eS 
7 ~ 


If you wish, you may refer to The Inland Printer 















CPR OCESS NY 


FASTEST FLAT BED PRESS 


ON THE MARK 


Once Through the Press Completes the Job! 





Position is Waiting for You 


With business definitely on the up-grade, more and more executive 
positions are opening up. They will be filled by men who have studied 
hard to prepare themselves. Only those who KNOW will get these 
high-type executive jobs. You don’t want to stay where you are— 


NOW comes the opportunity—grasp it! 

















better yourself. 









Every lesson is corrected under the direct 
personal supervision of Jack Tarrant himself! 
Think what this means—that you now have 
right before you at home, knowledge of esti + 
mating so valuable that men have traveled 
miles to obtain and spent months in ab- FA 
sorbing it. This remarkable course in / .G 
estimating now YOURS ata most 7 Ss 
moderate cost. So . . . decide now. wy ‘ 
The opportunities are there—the TAY ve 
men to fill them are needed — / So" S" 
This course will fit YOU. 7. Vor 3 
Think what it will mean to 47 ss RS 

be able to get a big in- }“ eX Fs 
crease in salary for S) 

pleasant, congenial 
















and mail today. 7 \ 
“S 
















ET* 7,900 


Impressions Per Hour 


O YOU PRINT LABELS, WRAP- 
PERS, foil, paper, cotton or silk 





This illustrates press assembled 
to print two colors on the face of 


tags, manifold forms, stamps or tape? « These 
are just a few of the jobs handled daily 
on New Era Presses. « Perhaps yours is 
different, a brand new idea, with it you un- 
doubtedly have a production problem. « A 
sample of your present work will enable us 
to show you how this work can be done on 
NEW ERA PRESSES. « Every NEW 
ERA PRESS is a custom job, built to do 








head, cut-off and belt delivery. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING CO. 


the stock, with slitters, punch 4 specific thing and do it well. 









374 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC., Exclusive Selling Agents 


145 Nassau Street, New York City 
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On display at the 
C&P branch or the 
C &P dealer’s show- 


room near you. 


ieee 


THE NEW CRAFTSMAN PRESS 


with C& P Rice Cfutomatic GFreder 
10x15 and 12x18 

IGH quality presswork—high production 
H speed—low operating cost. Write for 
“The Proof of the Pudding;” it tells the real 
story of Handwheel Impression Control; shows, 
by actual demonstration, how it insures better 
printing and cuts makeready time and costs. 


U.S. Varidrive MOTOR 


— DEVELOPED FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Branch Offices and Display Rooms: New York: Grand Central Palace, 

480 Lexington Ave. e Chicago: Transportation Bldg.,608 South Dearborn St. 


Diaphanous view of 
Varidrive, revealing 
compactness and sim- 
plicity of design. 


Varies speed of 
any machine in your plant. 


In the graphic arts industry machines must operate at a 
precise speed to obtain best production results. The speed 
of cylinder presses, folders, staplers, gathering machines, 
casting machines, etc., can be operated at any desired 
speed by simply turning a wheel, when the U. S. Varidrive 
Motor is installed. For the first time in history, the printing 
industry now can obtain a self-contained motor that does 
not require slip-rings, gears, friction drives, or other intri- 
cate electrical control and costly contrivances. The U. S. 
Varidrive may well be termed the "drive of a thousand 
speeds." | R.P.M. to 10,000 R.P.M. 


U. S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS, INC. 
1596 So. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send Coupon for new illustrated descriptive Bulletin 


showing application of the Varidrive to the printing, 
lithograph and typographic industries, 





SEND COUPON FOR BULLETIN 
U. S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS, INC. 

1596 South Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Without obligation, send me your illustrated Bulletin. 
Name 


Address 
































THE HACKER PREMAKEREADY 
OUTFIT for BLOCKED PLATES 


comprising Block Leveller, Plate 
Gauge, Underlay Paper Cabinet 
and Surface Plate—three inex- 
pensive items which give com- 
plete control of the type-high 
of all wood-mounted plates. 

Why do this work expensively at 
the press when it can be done 
cheaply with this equipment? 
Also faster and more accurately. 
These are precision devices of 


the highest order. They are 
simple, absolutely reliable, easy 
to use, their price a mere frac- 
tion of economies they will 
achieve in one year. 

Saves 100% of levelling time at 
press and substantial part of 
overlay time by getting all cuts 
to proper printing height in ad- 
vance. Equally valuable for 
foundry forms. 


**Cause and Prevention of Makeready,”’ an authoritative 
technical treatise, mailed on request. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore St., Chicago 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
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eauty a 


ON PHOTOGRAPHS BY SUPERIOR 


We agree with the woman—a little retouching helps appearances every time! 
An expert touch here, a softening stroke there and that faded, washed-out 
look disappears. Let Superior bring your photographs to life! You'll be sur- 
prised what our retouching artists can do to the most commonplace subjects. 
We have both the experience and equipment to put just the right touch in 
retouching. In addition, we can place at your service a completely modern 
photographic studio and a staff of illustrators. Next time the occasion arises, 
try out these special phases of our complete engraving service—you and 
your customers will agree 
that Superior’s finished 
product is truly superior! 


If you are located outside of 
Chicago, our special mail 


department is equipped to give 

you the same high standard EN G R AV | N G C 0 M PA N Y 

of servinn wn gine: Sh oan ime 215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
V 


clients. Write today for facts. 
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Simplex. Ca- 
= pacity 60,000 
na a : sheets per 

5 8 hours 


' ' 4 Compartment 








THE SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX 
Conditions Paper Accurately 





Uniform conditioning or seasoning of 
paper stock by SOUTHWORTH 
SIMPLEX PAPER CONDITIONER 
speeds up production—saves money 
—overcomes wrinkling, stretching 
and shrinking. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for further in- 
formation and list of users. 

The SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX 
is fully patented. 







SOUTHWORTH also [manufactures 
Humidifiers, Universal Paper Joggers, 
Holdfast Hangers, Punching, Round 
Cornering and Perforating Machinery 
of all kinds. Special Machines built to 
individual order. 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 
Portland, Maine 
































" AGENCIES 


REQUIRED GREAT BRITAIN 


AND DOMINIONS 


Well known London Firm desires to ex- 
tend their foreign agency business in 
GREAT BRITAIN AND DOMINIONS 
FOR MACHINERY AND MACHINE 
ACCESSORIES for printing and allied 
trades. Please write to 


FUNDITOR, LTD. 




















45 Fleet Street 
London,E.C.4 




















No Speed Limtt! 


American Models 30 
and 31 have patented 
“Lock - Pawl,” assuring 
absolute accuracy—any 
speed, any press. 


















Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In stock and for sale by all branches, American Type Founders 
Sales Corp. Dealers everywhere. 
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Proofs per Minute 
The No. 23 Vandercook Electric Proof 


Press is built for printers and publishers 

who musthavegood proofsand high speed production. 
The No. 23 Vandercook is especially adaptable 

for proving catalog or publication pages, and type in 
galleys. If you are interested in fast and good proving, 
write for catalog of Vandercook Electric Proof Presses. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














INCREASE YOUR PRESS EFFICIENCY with 
AUTOMATIC OIL LUBRICATION 
Blanehard Pulsolator 


Adopted by four leading 
press manufacturers on 
their new machines can 
also be easily installed 
on existing plant equip- 
ment. Savings in pro- 
duction time alone have 
often paid for the in- 
stallation in six months. 


Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inec., Brighton, Mass. 


























Rotary Miterer 


Progressive printers, not familiar 
with the ROUSE VERTICAL RO- 
TARY MITERER, are overlooking an 
opportunity for more profits. 


The ROUSE VERTICAL ROTARY MITERER 
cuts corners accurately, nearly twenty a 
minute. It is a high-speed machine for 
printers who must have the ultimate in fast 
and accurate production. Write for com- 
plete description and price. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 Ward Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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results printers and lithographers have been able to secure with it. 
/ Maxwell Offset “hurdles” such obstacles as fuzzing, curling, variation 
i and offsetting peculiar to ordinary offset papers. It is a “winner” in 
maximum control over close register multi-color work—gives each 
job added beauty as only a perfect blue-white color can— and pro- 
vides definite economies in press production. Join the thousands who are 
#, enjoying the maximum results from Maxwell Offset. Write for port- 
Ps folio of lithographed and printed specimens. The Maxwell Paper 
Company, Franklin, Warren County, Ohio, Makers of Maxwell Bond. 


Maxwell set 


SoM 


MAXWELL MADE WEUtUL” 





el MM ha The popularity of Maxwell Offset is accounted for in the excellent 


— 
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SIMPLICITY OF 
(Che na ay, OPERATION 
Milwaukee 7 ea 
Bronzer 


S 


C. B. 
HENSCHEL 


MFG. CO., WN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. PRESSES 


7 OM AI LCi =151@)) 74-20 A Or for ALL 











WARNOCK NON-SLIP QUOIN 


CUTS and jew omens Made of Hard Bronze. 

yP ing Proces. se a iia 
E Re B L E ae & é = iron and capable of the 
We have purchased several matrix f i> ac ciesertiacinciie 


libraries and today have the largest , ’ os 
assortment of emblems and trade cuts ‘ ” : a lock-quoin; same key fits all makes and sizes 


in America owned by an independent ft j — si Per dozen 
type foundry. All are cast in hard f 
type metal of standard analysis on sacl ‘Hammond MatMakir ix Combination» 
oe rg Al a point with Wameond Electric Table POSITIVE SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 
ody and point set. 4 : A = 
a aeer aan Ge aaa Produces Perfect Printing Plates 50% to 75% * eS ee 
you on very short notice. Under Electrotype Scale— Write for Details Titty a: hem in use. Send for 
Special emblems and insignia s elt ozen today. 
made up to your special order, PRRRORT No. 1—$3.50 Per Doz. 
in pw size from 6 point to 72 : o : No. 2—$4.50 Per Doz. 
point. Mgcasocsts 
Sterling Type Foundry ___ 1616 Douglas Avenue W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
Vermontville, Michigan,U.S. A. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 1520 Jonquil Terrace, CHICAGO, ILL. 






































SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 
American Type Founders Sales Corp. 
Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
MN U M B E R 1 N G M A Cc H : & E Ss Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn New York 








VE LLU M S and F A B RI . S Counters that count are usually 
For Commercial Printers . wid REDINGTON’S 


Lith h E ; | f , : 
icine oe oe iceman Ask your dealer or order direct 


Send for oom and prices - sheets or rolls sacnne J . : F. B. REDINGTON co. 


anufactured b 
WILLIAMS. BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. . 109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 


Vv WiRUBBER Ps a. A, ae 33 
rs PRINTING PLATES Ox IX wer QCV ea FE 


AND CUTTING TOOLS APPLETON Giscona 


Make your own tint plates — 

Print perfectly on all presses 

Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 314445 —with all inks on all papers 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P! COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 



































THE BEST QUOIN Gia 


For Every Purpose x Edition Book Binders 
Over 13,000,000 Sold J, Lea! Wi] “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham iS) iS 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
Quoin Company Sammemike-A| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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An “Open and Shut’ Assurance 
of Satisfaction with Economy 


MANAGEMENT BOND is an "open and shut" assurance of satisfaction with economy 
for both the printer and the purchaser of printing. A Hammermill Product, made under 
Hammermill Laboratory supervision, it is THE low-priced watermarked bond paper 
which abolishes the need for paper and printing buyers to match wits against unknown, 
unwatermarked papers of uncertain quality and behavior. MANAGEMENT BOND 
excels for printed forms and is available in nine colors, in the widely used stock sizes 
and weights. MANAGEMENT BOND envelopes to match are available in certain 
sizes and weights. Mail the coupon for the MANAGEMENT BOND sample book 
shown above, together with the recently issued Portfolio of Printed Specimens on 


MANAGEMENT BOND. 


MANAGEMENT BOND 
A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


No other watermarked paper in its price class enjoys the wide 
distribution of MANAGEMENT BOND. Stocks are carried in 
the warehouses of more than 100 paper merchants in the prin- 


cipal cities throughout the United States. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 
Erie, Penna. 


Please send me a copy of the MANAGEMENT BOND 
sample book, and the new Portfolio of Printed Specimens 
on Management Bond. 


Ma os ws eeadewn han but kaodsnneneene ees canewneens ‘ 
(Attach to your business letterhead, please.) 
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She GY, nland (Printer 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 


the Printing and Allied Industries J. L. FRAZIER, Editor Volume 96 
November, 1935 
Number 2 





Leading Articles In This Issue 


Great Letterpress Industry Must Wake Up—Now 

Modern Typography—Today 

U. T. A. Strips for Action 

ee Drew Pema e8 0, Te Bs cn ccc cse acc cesai recs eweesnna ree 42 
A Cover Contest That Requires Quick Action 

Printing Around the World 

Laudable Effort by Union Men 

Opportunity Is Now Knocking at Your Door 

Should Abandon Priority Rule 

Should Strive for Clarity, Not Speed Record 


That’s Confidence 


Type Designers Comment on Numeral Types..............-2+04- 68 
Fey Te One ae We so 5 5 bo ie koe esis ces nenncenvadawenenl 69 
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Editorial The Pressroom 


The Proofroom The Month’s News........... 
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a ALL TYMPANS ARE JUST ALIKE? 


If you think one tympan is just as good as another—that 
there’s no difference except the price . . . then try Crom- 
well Tympan. You’ll quickly recognize the difference and 
agree that there is no real substitute. 


Cromwell Tympan offers four distinct advantages. It’s 
STRONG—-will not tear from the clamp... UNIFORM 
IN CALIPER—has a hard, even-textured surface... 
PROOF AGAINST MOISTURE—unaffected by heat, cold, 
or humidity . . . RESISTANT TO OIL—will not let clean- 
iv: ing solvents seep through and spoil make-ready . . . Prove 
Ga these claims in your own shop with free working samples. 
i Ask your paper merchant or send for sheets to fit your 
press ... Cromwell Tympan is UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED. Try it! You'll be convinced. Write at 
once. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Again Intertype Steps Ahead! 


This time Intertype gives you quadded slugs as low 
as type founders’ depth for direct printing. Depth can 
quickly be varied for the convenient mounting of cut 
directly upon the slugs. Justified lines of any length can 
be automatically indented at either or both ends as 


required. Low-Slug Quadding on the Intertype is full 
automatic... And no special matrices are needed 


ay 


LOW-SLUG QUADDING—LEFT 
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LOW-SLUG CENTERING» 
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LOW-SLUG QUADDING—RIGHT 


For Your Book and Job Work 
Quadding of Intertype slugs 
can now be done as low as 
type founders’ quads. No more 
chiseling or routing quadded 
lines .. . no more ugly spots 
and spoilage due to quadded 
lines smudging the paper. 


For Your Newspaper Work 
Justified lines of any length 

can be automatically indented 

at either or both ends as re- 


quired. Cuts in run-arounds 


can be mounted directly upon 


the slugs as cast... No sawing, 
No base material is needed... 
Cuts can be placed close to 
type... Facilitates compositior 
of run-arounds — left or right. 


Intertype Low-Slug Quadding 

Eliminates hand operations 
saves time, and results in bet 
ter printing. The creation of this 
new use for the Intertype Auto 
matic Quadding and Center. 
ing Device is undoubtedly one 
of the most profitable improve. 
ments ever offered the industr 


(Patents granted and others pending in the U. S. A. and other countries) 


Intertype Corporation @ 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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